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BFC Comments on 





Delay on Export-License Applications 


Action by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce on export-license applica- 
tions is sometimes delayed because of 
the following ambiguities with respect 
to the country or countries of dis- 
tribution of the commodities shown 
on the ultimate consignee and pur- 
chaser statements (Form FC-842 or 
843): 


eApplications covering proposed 
shipments to Taiwan (Formosa) or 
Hong Keng are sometimes supported 
by consignee statements which show 
the area of distribution of the goods 
as “Taiwan, China” or “Hong Kong, 
China.” Use of the word “China” 
suggests that redistribution may be 
proposed to the mainland of China, 
which is under communist control 
and to which no goods of U. S. origin 
may legally be exported either directly 
or indirectly. 

e“Germany” is sometimes used on 
the consignee statement when the 
actual area of distribution is West 
Germany. 

e“Korea” is sometimes used when 
the actual area of distribution is the 
noncommunist Republic of Korea. 


Attention is also directed to section 
373.68 of the Comprehensive Export 
Schedule, which states that all iicense 
applications, ultimate consignee and 
purchaser statements, and destination 
control statements, which make refer- 
ence to the destination formerly 
known as Indochina, should specify 
which of the following areas is re- 
ferred to:\(a) Communist-controlled 
area of Viet-Nam and Laos; (b) Cam- 
bodia, the noncommunist-controlled 
area of Viet-Nam, or the noncommun- 
ist-controlled area of Laos. 


Some consignee statements fail to 


comply with this provision in section 
373.68. 


Before BFC can issue a license in 
any of these circumstances, it is 
necessary to make certain that the 
commodity’s distribution will be 
limited to Taiwan or Hong Kong 
instead of communist China, West 
Germany instead of communist-con- 
trolled East Germany, etc. The 
necessity of making this determina- 
tion sometimes results in delay in the 
issuance of licenses. 


Exporters who have customers in 


these areas should advise them to 
avoid the above-mentioned ambigui- 
ties. These ambiguities also should be 
avoided on the export-license applica- 
tion form. 





West Berlin Exports 
Rise 24.5 Percent 


West Berlin exports to all countries 
in 1955 amounted to 574.6 million 
German marks, or US$136.8 million, 
as against 461.7 million marks, 
US$109.9 million, in 1954, an increase 
of 24.5 percent. 


The largest percentage increase oc- 
curred in exports to Africa, which rose 
from 14.7 million to 25.8 million marks 
(4.2 German marks—=US$1). While ex- 
ports to North and South America in- 
creased the least percentagewise, ris- 
ing from a value of 112.6 million to 
116.9 million marks, exports to the 
United States increased substantially 
from 27.8 million to 35.1 million 
marks. This roughly matched the per- 
centage increase of exports to Europe, 
the value of which rose from 2718 
million to 345.5 million marks, and 
those to Asia, from 56.6 million to 79.6 
million marks. Exports to Australia- 
Oceania rose from 6 million to 6.7 mil- 
lion marks. 


Among the commodity groups mak- 
ing up West Berlin’s exports, the larg- 
est increase was effected in products 
of the electrical industry, which rose 
from a value of 195.2 million marks in 
1954 to 271 million marks in 1955. To- 
tal exports of machine tools fell from 
37.2 million marks to 33.8 million 
marks. 

For the remaining principal export 
commodity groups, the value of ex- 
ports, in millions of German marks 
in 1955, with 1954 figures in paren- 
theses follow: Office machinery, 18.6 
(14.4), power generating machines, 
10.9 (10.1); paper and printing ma- 
chines, 12.7 (11.4); pharmaceutical 
products, 34.8 (31.3); and products of 
the fine mechanics and optical in- 
dustry, 33 (31.3)—U. 8S. Mission, 
Berlin. 





Field Offices Gives 
Quick Service 


Information on all phases of 
world trade—ranging from compre- 
hensive economic and business data 
to details on export and import reg- 
ulations—is quickly and directly 
available to businessmen in their 
own cities or localities through the 
33 Field Offices of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Conveniently located in the busi- 
ness centers of the United States, 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who keep 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad, 
Aided by the current information 
and publications sent to them reg- 
ularly from Washington, they are 
well equipped to serve world traders 
in their communities. 

Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
800 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other busi- 
ness organizations—which have 
been furnished with Department of 
Commerce publications, reference 
material, and other information, 
for use by businessmen. 

The addresses of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices follow: 
Soma N. Mex., Room 321 Post Office 


atlanta 23, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh St. 


Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. 8. Post Office and 
Comthous Bldg. 

Buffalo 3, ¥. “J 117 nang gy 8t. 

Charleston ! 8. C., Area 2 , Sergeant Jasper 
Bldg., West toa "Broad 8 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bldg. 

Chicago 6, Ill., 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Cincinnati 2, Onto, 442 U. 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse 

Cleveland ‘i. Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 

Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce 8t. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bidg. 

El Paso, Tex., Chamber of ee Bidg. 

Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar A 

Jacksonville 1, Fia., 425 Federal Bidg. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office Bidg. 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 8. Broadway: 

Memp 3, Tenn., 212 Falls Bldg. 

Miami 32, Fia., 300 NE. First Ave. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan 


Bldg. 
“ ae 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y., 110 E. 45th St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut 8t. 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth 8t. 
Portiand 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8. Courthouse. 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 
Richmond "19, Va., 1103 East Main 8t. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bidg. 
Salt Lake City i, aur. 222 SW. ae 8t. 
San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom- 
house. 
Savannah, Ga., 235 U. 8. Courthouse and 
Post Office Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 
oo local telephone numbers consult 
U. S. Government section of phone book. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Industrial Output Increases 5 Percent 





Sweden's Economic Situation Favorable. 


The 1955 high level of economic activity continued in the first quarter 
of 1956, and current surveys of trade developments give evidence that 
the favorable situation will continue with a moderate leveling off in 


some industrial sectors. 


Analysis by the National Budget for 1956 of Sweden’s economic po- 


sition showed that industrial produc- 
tion increased by about 5 percent in 
1955, the greatest increase occurring in 
capital goods; agricultural production 
declined by about the same percentage 
because of the drought; exports by 
volume increased about 6 percent and 
by value about 10 percent over 1954; 
and imports by volume rose 10 percent 
and by value 13 percent. 

Wholesale prices, which remained 
relatively stable in 1954, rose in 1955. 


The wholesale-price index was 6 
percent higher at the end of the year 
than at the beginning of 1955, and 
consumer prices increased. Inflation- 
ary pressures which were influenced 
by the economic boom abroad, in- 
creased wages, and stimulated invest- 
ment plans, led the Government to 
adopt a series of restrictive measures, 
chiefly in the form of tightened credit 
control and new tax measures. The ef- 
fect of these measures was visible in 
1955, but they are expected to have a 
more noticeable effect in 1956. 


Foreign Trade Increases 


The general wage agreement for 
1956, providing for an average wage 
increase of 4 percent for both workers 
and salaried employees—7-8 percent 
increase in 1955—and the Govern- 
ment’s proposed new State budget for 
fiscal year 1956-57 providing for a sur- 
plus, rather than deficit financing, are 
cited as some factors for viewing the 
1956 economic ‘situation in Sweden 
with optimism. Foreign demand for 
Swedish export products continued 
good in the first quarter with some de- 
cline in the demand for timber—par- 
ticularly from the United Kingdom, 
Sweden’s leading timber market. 

Sweden’s foreign trade in 1955 
reached the highest recorded levels, 
with total imports valued at 10,305 
million crowns—an increase of 13 per- 
cent over 1954—and total exports val- 
ued at 8,900 million crowns, an increase 
of 9 percent over 1954. 

Facilitated by the comprehensive 
liberalization of imports from the 
dollar area, imports from the United 
States in 1955 increased by 40 percent 
Over 1954 to a total of 1,011 million 
crowns, or US$195 million. Exports 
to the United States also increased but 
by a smaller percentage. They reached 
a total of 435 million crowns, $84 mil- 
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lion, or 14 percent more than in 1954. 

Sweden’s imports from other dollar- 
area countries made smaller increases. 
Imports from Canada more than 
doubled, reaching a total of 52 million 
crowns. While imports from the West- 
ern Hemisphere increased from 1,611 
million crowns in 1954 to 1,982 million 
crowns in 1955, exports declined, owing 
chiefly to lower exports to Sweden’s 
three important markets in South 
America—Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. 
Imports from these countries also de- 
clined in 1955. 

Both import and export trade with 
Europe increased in 1955—imports by 
10 percent and exports by 11 percent. 
They totaled 7,330 million crowns and 
7,018 million crowns, respectively. 
Trade with West Germany, Sweden’s 
principal supplier, increased by 20 per- 
cent in 1955 to 2,257 million crowns, 
exceeding exports—which also rose in 
the year—by 1,075 million crowns. Ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom, Swe- 
den’s leading market, totaled 1,745 
million crowns in 1955, showing an ex- 
port surplus of 334 million crowns for 
the year, as against only a 60-million- 
crown surplus in 1954. Imports from 
the United Kingdom showed a decline. 

Export and import trade with East- 
ern Europe increased in 1955, imports 
exceeding exports’ by 125 million 
crowns. The 1955 imports from Eastern 
Europe totaled 442 million crowns and 
exports, 317 million crowns. Imports 
in 1955 from all countries except East- 
ern Germany increased, but exports 
to the U. S. S. R. and Eastern Germany 
declined. 

Swedish imports from Africa showed 
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@ small decline, and imports from Asia 
increased. Exports to both areas in- 
creased slightly. Trade with Australia 
and New Zealand showed little or no 
change. 

Dollar Area Imports Up 


Although Sweden has been liberaliz- 
ing its import trade since 1950, removal 
of restrictions was confined to imports 
from. countries in the European Pay- 
ments Union. Restrictions on imports 
from the United States and other dol- 
lar-area countries were retained up to 
October 1, 1954, when large groups of 
commodities were exempted from li- 
cense. Even though license require- 
ments were retained prior to 1954, 
application of the import restrictions 
was governed by dollar-exchange 
availability. 

As reserves improved, allocation of 
dollar exchange for imports from the 
dollar area increased from 500 million- 
600 million crowns in 1949-50 to about 
1 billion crowns in the period 1951-53. 
The allocation of dollar exchange was 
reserved mainly for the most essential 
commodities such as petroleum prod- 
ucts, industrial and agricultural raw 
materials, and machinery. Imports of 
consumer goods were strictly limited. 
When the decision was announced to 
remove the licensing requirements in 
October 1954, such import items were 
placed on the dollar-import free list 
as machinery and equipment (except 
automobiles and automotive parts), 
chemicals, rubber, leather, cotton, and 
textile raw materials, and a number of 
food products, such as canned and 
dried fruits. 

Dollar Imports Liberalized 

In addition, the Swedish Govern- 
ment permits the import of many 
products from the dollar area against 
payment in so-called transit dollars 
obtainable from commercial banks 
upon payment of a small premium, or 
through triangular transactions with 
nondollar-area countries. Imports paid 
for in transit dollars have a high per- 
centage rate. 

Liberalization of dollar imports has 
been extended since October 1954, so 
that at present approximately 50 per- 
cent of Swedish dollar imports are 
free. The Government expected the 
liberalization would result in lower 
prices, improved quality, and a greater 
variety of merchandise. Although in- 
creased imports from the dollar area 
were assumed, they were not expected 
to reach the 1955 level, the first full 
year the liberalization was in force. 

United States 1955 export statistics 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Bolivian Government Authorizes 
Another General Wage Increase 


Wages and salaries in Bolivia’s private commerce and industry have 
been increased by amounts ranging from 89.4 percent for the lowest 

d workers to 46 percent for those receiving monthly salaries of 90,000 

livianos or more (on March 28, 5,730 bolivianos—US$1). 

This action was taken under a decree of February 25, and the increases 


were made retroactive to February 1. 


Wage and salary scales for workers 
in the nationalized mines, public em- 
ployees, and transport workers were to 
be worked out later under conditions 
set forth in the decree. 


The decree provides for price in- 
creases of domestically manufactured 
products not to exceed 20 percent, and 
for the organization of the Bolivian 
Institute of Productivity and a Com- 
mission on Remunerative Prices. The 
International Labor Organization’s 
director general stated that prices 
rose 80 percent in Bolivia in the year 
ended June 1954, a greater increase 
than in any other Latin America 
country. 

The Economic Commission for Latin 
America announced on February 25 
that it will undertake a survey of the 
Bolivian economy for presentation at 
the Commission’s April 1957 biennial 
assembly, to be held in La Paz. 


Budget Study Begun 

The Cabinet began to study the 1956 
national (boliviano) budget on Febru- 
ary 23. The Bolivian Government has 
approved the expenditure of $164 mil- 
lion in its 1956 foreign-exchange 
budget. This sum will be covered by 
export receipts totaling $116,406,309; 
U. S. aid through June 30, 1956, of 
$14,000,000; and purchases on credit, 
$10,628,667. A deficit of $23,554,140 is 
expected. 


The estimated amount of foreign- 
exchange receipts is approximately $20 
million higher than the 1955 figure— 
$144,416,470. As in previous years, ac- 
tual expenditures probably will be 
considerably less than anticipated ex- 
penditures. Because of lower gross 
receipts than forecast, the 1955 actual 
expenditures, exclusive of the U.S. aid 
program, amounted to about $80 mil- 
lion, Or $21 million less than orig- 
inally planned. 

Several American and other foreign 
petroleum com,anies have shown in- 
terest in the possibility of applying for 
exploration and development of oil 
concessions in eastern Bolivia under 
the terms of the new petroleum code; 
late in March the press reported that 
the Gulf Oil Corp. had signed a 40- 
year contract with the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment for the exploration, develop- 
ment, and transport of oil. 


The petroleum pipeline from Cocha- 
bamba to Oruro and La Paz has been 
regularly supplying Oruro and La Paz 
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with all types of petroleum products 
since late in February. 


Mining Corporation To Reorganize 


President Paz Estenssoro has or- 
dered the Bolivian Mining Corpora- 
tion to engage the services of a 
technician or administrator of inter- 
national repute to be its general man- 
ager; he would have the authority to 
hire other technicians and to order 
the measures necessary to attain 
greater efficiency in the country’s na- 
tionalized mines. The decision to hire 
foreign experts for this purpose was 
one of the preliminary recommenda- 
tions of the Ford, Bacon & Davis con- 
sulting firm, which is under contract 
with the International Cooperation 
Administration (ICA) to conduct an 
intensive study of the Bolivian min- 
ing industry. 


Early this year the Bolivian Mining 
Corporation obtained the consent of 
the General Services Administration 
(GSA) to invoke the force majeure 
clause in the 1955 wolfram delivery 
contract which GSA has with the Bo- 
livian Tin and Tungsten Corporation. 
Labor troubles and impassable roads 
had prevented the corporation from 
effecting delivery of wolfram from its 
Kami mine by December 31, as speci- 
fied in the GSA contract. Through 
this action, the corporation will con- 
tinue to receive for its wolfram a price 
higher than the present world market 
price. Had the contract been can- 
celed for noncompliance by the sup- 
plier, Bolivia would have been faced 
with a loss of about $1.3 million in 
wolfram receipts in 1956. 


A new mill for treating low-grade 
tin ores was to be opened early in 
March. Built at a cost of $500,000, it 
is located at Bolivia’s principal tin 
mining center, Catavi. By reprocess- 
ing the Catavi slag, the new plant 
may yield an additional $2 million an- 
nually in tin revenue. 


Agricultural Prices Up 


A Japanese mining mission is in 
Bolivia to study the quality, form of 
extraction, smelting, and concentra- 
ting of Bolivian tin ores. The Mission’s 
long-range purpose is to consider the 
possibility of buying Bolivian tin con- 
centrates for use in Japan. 

Prices for several essential food im- 
ports were raised under the terms of 
the Government’s February 25 decree, 
and subsequent decrees authorized in- 





Regulations Proposed for 
China Trade Act Firms 


Regulations have been pro- 
posed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment relating to the special 
deductions from taxable income 
allowable to China Trade Act 
corporations and stockholders 
under sections 941-943 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. 

These regulations, which were 
published in the Federal Regis- 
ter, April 5, would replace the 
pertinent regulations previous- 
ly issued under the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939, including 
sections 262 and 116(f)-of the 
Code. 

Prior to final adoption of the 
new regulations, consideration 
will be given to the views of in- 
terested persons, if submitted in 
writing in duplicate, to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, 
Attention: T:P, Washington 25, 
D. C., within 30 days from April 
5, 1956. 











creases up to 100 percent on other food 
items. 


The Office for the Development of 
Production and Exportation has an- 
nounced that certain fruits, including 
pineapples and bananas, and other 
agricultural products, were being ex- 
ported commercially from Bolivia for 
the first time. 

Piretro is being cultivated in several 
areas of Bolivia. Samples of the first 
piretro crop were found to contain 
1.83 percent of pyrethrum, a substance 
used in plant insecticides. These re- 
sults were even better than those in 
Ecuador where plants bearing 1.8 per- 
cent pyrethrum are grown commer- 
cially, according to the Bolivian Minis- 
ter of Agriculture. 

Lack of trained perfonnel, a serious 
problem of the Agrarian Reform pro- 
gram, has been remedied partially by 
special surveying courses of the Agrar- 
ian Reform Service. After only 120 days 
of training, a group of 42 agricultural 
workers received certificates entitling 
them to work for the Agrarian Reform 
Service. Several such classes for sur- 
veyors as well as for other technicians 
will be required before the reform 
program will have the adquately 
trained personnel it needs for a speedy 
implementation of the land redistri- 
bution program. 

A campaign against persons smug- 
gling bread to Peru was started early 
in February. Smugglers have been 
trucking bread from La Paz to Peru- 
vian border cities, where the uncon- 
trolled Peruvian price is about 12 times 
the boliviano price set for Bolivian 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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New Hong Kong Budget 


Largest on Record 


The 1956-57 budget submitted to 
Hong Kong’s Legislative Council by 
the Financial Secretary is the largest 
on record for both revenues and ex- 
penditures. Even if revenues do not 
reach the present estimates—and all 
signs point to a continued expansion 
in trade and industry as the chief 
supports of the area’s economy—pro- 
posed expenditures can be financed 
without resort to increased taxation. 

The Financial Secretary points out 
that deficit financing, if necessary, 
may be accomplished by tapping the 
Colony’s reserve fund which is approx- 
imately equal to a year’s revenues, or 
by borrowing. Present indebtedness 
amounts to less than 2 months’ in- 
come. 

An increase in taxes is regarded as 
rather remote. Assuming that Hong 
Kong commerce and industry growth 
is on a firm basis and continues for 
the next year, there is little cause to 
believe that the HK$32-million deficit 
indicated in the proposed budget will 
materialize. Financial authorities have 
for years shown a tendency to esti- 
mate revenues conservatively, and 
budget estimates forecasting deficits 
generally have been followed by sur- 
pluses at the year’s end. 


Position Encouraging 


This comfortable position in the 
Government’s finances is encouraging 
to the taxpaying community, estimat- 
ed to comprise about 10 percent of the 
Colony’s population, which ‘has not 
experienced any substantial change 
in the tax rates since 1950. The rather 
moderate rate of internal taxation, up 
to 1214 percent on profits and general 
income, has been a particular advan- 
tage to the area’s commercial enter- 
prises in making major readjustments 
to offset the loss of exports to main- 
land China. 


Some persons in the Colony have 
criticized the Government for not 
providing for public works and social 
welfare adequate to the area’s popu- 
lation and economic growth. Never- 
theless the spending program for 
these purposes has been growing stead- 
ily, and represents a considerable pro- 
portion of the Government’s expendi- 
tures. 

The Government believes that 
larger scale spending for these pur- 
poses might place an excessive burden 
on the economy and that a proper bal- 
ance will have to be reached between 
the increased needs of a rapidly grow- 
ing population and expanding econ- 
omy and the Colony’s resources. 

As in previous years, considerable 
Outlays in several fields of nonre- 
curring public works have been pro- 
vided for. A sum of HK$12& million, 
about one-fourth of total expendi- 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Expected Rise i in Chilean Exchange Income 
Promises Increased Imports From U. S. 


Prospects are favorable for in- 
creased Chilean imports from the 
United States this year. 

An expected rise of more than 50 
percent in foreign-exchange income 
over that for 1955 and the likelihood 
that a greater proportion of the ex- 
change will be spent on American 
goods have encouraged importers, 
particularly of U. S. products. 

The prospects of a larger exchange 
income were made known on February 
17 in newspaper reports on the esti- 
mates of exchange reecipts drawn up 
by the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil (Condecor), which is responsible 
for foreign-trade control. 

The anticipated $552-million income 
was attributed largely to increased 
revenues from copper exports, which 
account for approximately 60 percent 
of Chile’s earnings from exports, and 
also increased earnings from nitrate, 
other minerals, anc agricultural and 
industrial produce. 

Condecor officials and importers 
state that whereas formerly applica- 
tions for import of items from the 
United States have been diverted fre- 
quently to other than U. 8. dollar cur- 
rency, this year dollars will be granted 
more readily because of their greater 
plentitude. German exchange, previ- 
ously available in quantity under the 
Chilean-German trading agreement, 
will be more difficult to get in view of 
Chile’s heavy indebtedness under this 
agreement. 


System To Be Established 


The most important stimulus to U.S. 
exports to Chile, however, probably 
would be the freely fluctuating ex- 
change system which the Government 
has stated it intends to establish. A 
list of all items which could be im- 
ported would be drawn up. Import 
of these items would be unrestricted; 
importers would have only to purchase 
the proper amount of exchange from 
the banking system, paying a price to 
be determined solely by supply and 
demand in that particular currency. 
Importing circles expect this system 
would have the following significant 
effects upon their business in the listed 
items: 

eForce inefficient importers from 
the fleld by putting a premium on 
merchandising skill, sales organiza- 
tion, etc. 


eDrive prices of imported goods 
down. It is said that import firms 





tures, is earmarked for this purpose. 
Despite these efforts which provide 
substantial relief, shortages are ex- 
pected to continue in housing, water 
supply, hospitals, and educational fa- 
cilities. 


now expect profits of over 200 percent 
on many lines, and that increased 
competition and concentration on im- 
port of the lines most in demand will 
correct that abnormal situation and 
make possible the sale of a greater 
quantity of goods. 

ePermit larger import firms to re- 
turn to a stock business instead of 
acting almost exclusively as middle- 
men for orders placed by buyers with 
foreign manufacturers. 

ePermit U. S. exporters to increase 
their sales by substituting consumer 
preference for Government decision as 
the determining factor in the choice 
of products. 

The following table shows total 
Chilean imports and imports from the 
United States in recent years: 


Total Imports Percent of 
Year imports from U.S. U.S. Share 
1950 .... $247,358,000 $118,420,300 48 
1952 .... 370,049,000 191,234,700 51 
1953 .... 334,807,000 176,700,900 53 
1954 .... 343,389,200 139,936,800 41 


1955 
(Jan.-Nov.) 329,181,900 144,263,500 43 


It is possible that "U. S. machinery, 
tools, metals, and metal products gen- 
erally will benefit to the greatest extent 
this year in the import-trade increase, 
particularly if spare parts for pres- 
ently owned equipment are included. 
In addition, many minor items such 
as professional and scientific instru- 
ments enjoy a large unsatisfied a 
mand at the present time. 

In the metals field, domestic pro- 
duction has filled the need for many 
of the simpler and more basic types 
of iron and steel, but a considerable 
demand exists for specialty steels, 
stimulated, in fact, by domestic pro- 
duction which has given rise to indus- 
tries requiring imported steels to com- 
plement materials.available from local 
sources. With respect to spare parts, 
it is understood that textile and agri- 
cultural machinery is in fairly good 
supply, but that other types, par- 
ticularly in the transport field, are 
scarce. 

The prospect for agricultural im- 
ports is difficult to estimate. There 
is little question that they will in- 
crease, but probably the greatest pro- 
portion of the increase from the 
United States will be in connection 
with purchases of surplus agricultural 
commodities under U. S. Public Law 
480, particularly as local currency loan 
uses may be based on long-range 
agricultural programs involving in- 
creased machinery imports—vU. 8S. 
Emb. Santiago. 





Australia’s 1956 tobacco harvest was 
damaged by heavy rains in Queens- 
land, reducing production by 20 to 
30 percent, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 











ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Levels of Trade 


Trade levels in Haiti were high in 
February, the peak trading month, 
and the coffee season was sufficiently 
advanced to eliminate any serious set- 
back. Tourist trade was reported well 
over that of February 1955. 

Dry-goods importers were concerned 
by the influx of cotton textiles from 
the Soviet bloc, but retail trade gen- 
erally was good. 

Coffee prices dropped considerably 
when the new crop entered the market 
in quantity in November, reached a 
low point in December, but made a 
good recovery in January. At the end 
of January “washed” coffee was quoted 
at $61.69 for 50 kilograms c. i. f. U. S. 
ports. This was an increase of $9.89 
over the end of December. “Washed” 
for unspecified ports was quoted at 
$61.77 per 50 kilograms c.i.f. An ex- 
port total of 330,000 to 350,000 bags of 
80 kilograms is expected. 


Coffee Plant Pianned 


A new coffee plant is to be built 
at Pourcine, near Jeremie, in the 
southern peninsula, to which the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administra- 
tion (ICA) is contributing financial 
aid. The processing will include de- 
pulping, washing, and drying. A 35- 
mile road which joins Pourcine with 
the Les Cayes-Jeremie highway, and 
which was destroyed in the 1954 hur- 
ricane, is being rebuilt, also financed 
almost entirely by ICA. 

The Haytian Banana Export Co. 
(HABANEX) was declared bankrupt 
on February 7, by the Civil Tribunal 
in Port-au-Prince, the act being 
made retroactive to January 18. The 
Government held 43 percent of this 
private company’s stock. It is review- 
ing the contracts held by HABANEX 
with U. S. buyers and may not extend 
them. The monopoly franchise on 
the export of bananas held by this 
company will revert ultimately to the 
State. 

The Government controls the bana- 
na export trade through the Haitian 
Institute of Agriculture and Indus- 
trial Credit and is considering the 
advisability of buying small ships to 
solve the transportation problem. A 
total of 29,677 stems of bananas was 
exported in November 1955, a decrease 
of 1,932 stems below October exports. 

The new sisal company formed in 
January, Plantation de Pite de Dube- 
dou, made its first commercial ship- 
ment of 200 bales in February. The 
company’s fields and mill are about 
15 miles north of Gonaives on the road 
to Port-de-Paix. 

Sisal prices in February rose to 
US$0.1134 a pound for grade A, an in- 
crease of three-eighths of a cent over 
January. 

Haitian authorities are carefully 
studying the problem of cotton-textile 
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imports from Soviet bloc countries. 
Printed cotton imports from these 
countries are dutiable at 2 much lower 
rate than standard types because of 
size and thread count, and are being 
offered at a very low price. Should 
these be sold in quantities on the 
Haitian market, primarily a price 
market, considerable revenue loss to 
the Government would occur. 


Local dry-goods merchants are also 
concerned. Normally, these merchants 
would be placing their orders for the 
1956-57 trading season, but are re- 
luctant to do so until they know 
whether they will have protection 
against the Soviet bloc merchandise. 
The United States in recent years has 
supplied about 90 percent of the cotton 
yard goods, and about 80 percent of 
the cotton manufactures imported by 
Haiti. Although cotton goods are the 
main import items from the bloc coun- 
tries at this time, other categories of 
merchandise also are being offered. 

Local businessmen, principally flour 
importers, are opposing the erection 
of a flour mill near Port-au-Prince 
by the Caribbean Development Co., 
an American enterprise. One of the 
larger shipping interests also is op- 
posing it on the grounds that direct 
shipments of U. S. and Canadian flour 
to Haitian outports is the only thing 
that makes calling at these ports 
profitable. 

Absence of a market for milling by- 
products, loss of Government customs 
revenue, and the fact that no wheat 
is grown in Haiti also are being cited. 
Extensive press coverage has been 
given the proposal, most of it in op- 
position. A contract has been signed 
by the Caribbean Development Co. 
with Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., to construct the 1,750-barrel a day 
flour mill at a cost of $4.5 million, 
the local press states. 


Interest Stimulated 

The Haitian Department of Com- 
merce trade delegation to Canada in 
February stimulated interest in the 
direct Haiti-Canada service of Sagu- 
enay Terminals, and Trans-Canada 
Airlines’ investigation of Haitian 
tourism possibilities. In addition, the 
Canadian Departments of Commerce 
and Finance agreed in principle to 
duty reduction on Haitian rum, 
braided sisal. and handicraft articles, 
which will be discussed at the pres- 
ent session of GATT, and the State 
liquor commissions of New Brunswick 
and Ontario placed orders for Haitian 
rum. 

Saguenay Terminals’ new service 
will originate in Cristobal, Canal Zone; 
call at Kingston, Jamaica; Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti; and terminate at Mon- 
treal (Halifax in the winter). The 





South African Industry 
Advances Steadily 


Gross value of output in the 
Union of South Africa, accord- 
ing to an industrial census, in- 
creased from £1,094,726,000 in 
1951-52 to £1,165,224,000 in 1952- 
53, maintaining the steady up- 
ward trend in production and 
employment of the last few 
years. 

The Thirty-Sixth Industrial 
Census, 1952-53 (preliminary re- 
port), issued by the Government, 
covers 16,064 industrial estab- 
lishments with a total fixed 
capitalization of £524,630,000 
(£1—US$2.80). The census does 
not include mining and quarry- 
ing.—U. S. Emb., Pretoria. 

A copy of the census may be 
obtained on loan from the Near 
Eastern and African Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 











first ship is scheduled to touch Port- 
au-Prince on April 22 and Montreal 
on May 2. 


Mining Interests Active 

The Reynolds Mining Corp.’s Haitian 
bauxite project adopted a new charter 
on February 13. The company now is 
Reynolds Haitian Mines Inc. The 
company announced that when the 
city of Miragoane completes its 1,000- 
kilowatt light plant, it will donate 
300 kilowatts from its own private 
installation. Kaiser aluminum geolo- 
gists investigated bauxite deposits in 
the uplands near Port-au-Prince in 
February. 

The cement plant, Ciment d’Haiti, 
cannot supply more than the building 
trades’ daily requirements. Whole- 
salers’ inventories have been reduced 
and in some cases, eliminated. A 
price increase of 15 cents a bag has 
been suggested, which would bring 
the local product’s retail price up to 
$1.35 a bag, or about the imported 
product’s cost before local cement was 
available. 

Money in circulation stood at 12,- 
722,155 gourdes (5 gourdes=US$1) on 
January 31, an increase of about 500,- 
000 gourdes over December 1955. The 
figure for January 31, 1955, was 63.2 
million gourdes. Dollar _ reserves 
against circulation increased slightly 
over the preceding month and 
amounted to $1,026,531, although the 
total liquid reserve was down slightly 
to 40,377,426 gourdes as a result of 
a 2-million-gourde reduction in de- 
posits in U. S. banks.—U. S. Emb., Port- 
au-Prince. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





lraq Ratifies Changes Egyptian Customs To Clear Some 
Goods Free of Duties and Taxes 


Egypt has authorized clearance through Customs without payment 
of customs, excise, consumption, and wharf duties and municipal taxes 


In Arab League Pact 


The Iraq Government on January 
15 ratified certain amendments to the 
Arab League trade and payments 
agreements providing for trade ex- 
pansion among the Arab League 
States, including customs reductions 
for specified products. 


Included in the amendments are 
additions to the list of products free 
of import duties in inter-Arab League 
trade, mainly agricultural and mineral 
products. 


The list of products normally 
granted a 25-percent duty reduction 
is expanded to include the following 
industrial items: 


Bran of all kinds; terebinth pistachio 
(butm) oil in liquid form or hydrogenated; 
chocolate, provided the sugar used in its man- 
ufacture is produced from Arab raw materials; 
natural aromatic oil, single, provided it is 
produced from plants of Arab origin. 

Furniture of unbent wood; furniture made 
of straw or cane; ordinary cardboard, un- 
worked, bundles or sheets in reams exceeding 
900 grams in weight per square meter; wrap- 
ping paper and printing paper; textiles made 
of jute fibers produced locally and/or im- 
ported: 

Firebrick; tiles and mosaic; sanitary wares, 


pipes, and joints of ordinary earthenware; 
artificial teeth; bedsteads, tables, chairs, and 
other furniture made of iron or cast iron; 
printing type; electric lifts less their motors; 
agricultural pumps less their engines; clecrtic 
lamps, provided their bulbs are of Arab origin; 
automobile batteries, prov'ded component 


parts are of local manufacture; military arms 
and military ammunition. 


Further Duty Cuts Provided 
A new feature of the amendments 
is the addition of a list of products for 
which a 50-percent tariff reduction is 
provided. These products include: 


Fresh or salted butter, including melted 
butter (ghee or cooking butter); qashqawal 
cheese: white cheese of all kinds; qamruddin 
(dried apricots in sheets); al-mulabban (rolls 
of dried grape juice similar to apicot qamrud- 
din); roasted and ground coffee canned in 
Yemen; olive oil, including olive stone oil in 
liquid form or hydrogenated; beet-root resi- 
due; cakes of oil fruits, seeds, and other; arti- 
ficial fodder 

Ordinary soap made of pure olive oil or 
mixed with tar; animal glue; manufactures 
and statues of olive wood; natural silk thread 
and yarn of silk refuse; cordage, ordinary or 
thick, glossy thread, and mixtures of all kinds 
of textile materials of Arab origin. 


Glass and crystal in sheets of all kinds; 
Manufactures of glass and crystal, blown or 
pressed, of all kinds, especially those for 
household use; glasses, jars, and bottles of all 
kinds; glass manufactures for laboratorics and 
scientific equipment of all kinds; assortment 
of glass cups and all table and toilet wares of 
ordinary type except crystal and half crystal; 
chimneys for kerosene lamps; electric light 
bulbs of Arab manufacture; and seashell 


manufactures 
—U.S. Emb., Baghdad. 

Further information on the amend- 
ments is available from the Near Eas- 
tern and African Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Information on the original Arab 
League trade and payments appeared 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, January 
24, 1955, page 9. 
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of some types of merchandise im 


conditions. 


ported or exported under specified 


Temporary clearance free of import duties and taxes is provided for: 


eMerchandise imported for the ac- 
count of Government offices for which 
shipping documents have not been re- 
ceived, duties and taxes to be pay- 
able on receipt of documents. 


eMerchandise imported for the ac- 
count of persons or organizations 
having custom-duty exemptions for 
which shipping documents heve not 
been received. Such merchandise will 
be finally exempted from duties upon 
receipt of the required documents. 


eMerchandise imported for the 
account of exhibitions or displays or 
for theatrical, musical, or sporting 
groups; and machinery and equip- 
ment imported by companies and con- 
tracting firms engaged in building 
projects on condition that the con- 
signments will be reexported within 
6 months after the date on which the 
purpose for which they were imported 
has been attained, and that the per- 
sons concerned will undertake to ef- 
fect payment of all duties and taxes 
due if the machinery and equipment 
is not reexported within the pre- 
scribed period. 


ePicture-taking apparatus and film 
such as are used by pressmen, press 
foreign correspondents, and news and 
broadcasting agencies; and personal 
effects and chattels accompanying 
prominent foreigners visiting the 
country, on condition that they will 
be reexported after the purpose for 
which they were imported has been 
attained. In event the goods are not 
reexported all duties and taxes will 
be collected. 


Personal Effects Defined 


Personal effects of travelers and 
application of the new regulations to 
such effects are defined as follows: 

eEffects of transiting tourists upon 
arrival from abroad may include: 


Personal clothing, jewelry, and 
precious stones; picture-taking ap- 
paratus, cinema cameras, typewriters, 
radio receivers, gramophones and 
records, opera glasses, and all other 
items in those categories usually 
carried by travelers, irrespective of 
their value and whether new or used; 
foodstuffs, spirits, and tobacco for 
personal use provided at time of ar- 
rival the traveler submits to Cus- 
toms duplicate copies of a custom 
declaration on which all of such items 
appear. The declaration will be 
stamped by Customs and one copy 





returned to the owner, who must keep 
it until his departure from the coun- 
try, when it must be presented to 
Customs. 

eFffects of tourists leaving the coun- 
try may include all articles listed on 
the customs declaration stamped upon 
their arrival and in addition all items 
purchased in Egypt provided they are 
intended for personal use, are not of 
a commerical nature, and their value 
does not exceed value of currency with 
pg the traveler entered the coun- 

ry. 

*Residents of Egypt leaving the 
country may list clothing and other 
personal effects except jewels and 
precious items, which are subject to 
special regulations; photographic and 
cinema apparatus; magnifying 
glasses; hunting rifles; and all other 
items of those categories required for 
personal use on the tour; 10 kilograms 
of foodstuffs for personal use pro- 
vided the traveler submits to Customs 
duplicate copies of a customs declara- 
tion on which all such items appear. 
‘The declaration will be stamped by 
Customs and one copy returned to the 
owner, who must keep it until his 
return to the country. 


Free Export Conditions Set 


*Residents of Egypt returning to 
the country may bring in the personal 
effects listed on the declaration 
stamped upon their departure, and 
new items intended for personal use 
provided their value does not exceed 
£E20; 200 cigarettes or 25 cigars or 200 
grams of tobacco; 1 liter of alcoholic 
beverages and 1 liter of perfumed 
alcohol (cologne water). 


Some articles exported from Egypt 
which are to be imported afterwards 
are freed of export duties and taxes 
under the following conditions: 

eForm No. 126 KM containing a 
detailed description of merchandise 
must be submitted to Customs at 
time of export for identification pur- 
poses when merchandise reenters the 
country. 

eMerchandise must reenter the 
country within 6 months following 
date on which exported except items 
listed in paragraph 7 of the following 
list. The Director-General of the Cus- 
toms Administration is delegated au- 
thority to extend the 6-month period 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Nigeria Raises Most Duties 


The Federation of Nigeria has re- 
vised its customs tariff schedule and 
increased import duties on most tariff 
items, effective February 24. 


Duties have been lowered, however, 
on roofing materials, and stockfish, a 
staple diet of many of the lower in- 
come classes; and other forms of dried 
fish and all types of meat anc meat 
products have been placed on the 
duty-free list. 

The Nigerian tariff is of one column 
and rates apply equally to all coun- 
tries. 

Principal changes in duty rates are 
shown in the following list, which in- 
cludes items affected, their new rates, 
and old rates, shown in parentheses 
(1 British West African pound of 20 
shillings—US$2.80; 1 shilling of 12 

ce—US$0.i4; 1 pence—US$0.0116; 1 
perial gallon=1.2 U. S. gallon): 


Duty Increases 


Gin, brandy, whisky, bitters, and liqueurs, 
£5 an imperial gallon (£4 10s.); other distilled 
potable spirits, including perfumed and medi- 
cal preparations containion 10 percent or more 
by volume of ethyl alcohol, naphtha, or meth- 
yl alcohol, £5 an imperial gallon or 75 percent 
ad valorem, whichever is higher (£4 10s. an im- 
perisl gallon or 6635 percent ad valorem, 
whichever was higher); ale, beer, cider, perry, 

r, and stout, 4s. an imperial gallon (3s. 
an imperial gallon) (the excise duty on locally 
produced beer is increased by the same 
amount.) 

parel: Footwear (pair), shirts, pullovers, 

gans, jerseys, etc., 1s. 7d. each or 25 per- 
cent ad valorem, whichever is higher (1s. 3d. 
each or 20 percent ad valorem, whichever was 
higher); singlets, chemises, undervests, stock- 
ings and hose 8d. each or pair of hose, or 25 
percent ad valorem, whichever is higher (6d. 
each of 20 percent ad valorem, whichever was 
higher). 


Bicycles, £1 5s. each (15s.). 

Passenger motor vehicles and chassis, includ- 
ing land rovers, jeeps, kit cars, etc., 15 per- 
cent ad valorem on c. 1. f. value (10s. per 28- 
pound weight or part thereof). 

Motorcycles, motorcycle sidecars, and all 
types of motorized cycles, 15 percent ad valor- 
em on c. i. f. value (10 percent ad valorem). 

Matches in boxes of 80 matches each or less, 
gross boxes 12s. 6d. (7s. 6d.). 

Perfumery, cosmetics, and toilet prepara- 
tions, except dentifrices, mouthwashes and 


toilet soaps, 75 percemt ad valorem (6624 per- 
cent ad valorem). 

Piece goods: Cotton, artificial silk, and mix- 
tures, 20 percent ad valorem or varying specific 
duties per pound or per square yard according 
to type of fabric, whichever duty is the 
higher (15 percent ad valorem or somewhat 
lower specific duties, whichever duty was 
higher); silk fabrics, 25 percent ad valorem or 
varying specific duties per square yard, which- 
ever duty is higher (20 percent ad valorem or 
lower specific duties whichever duty was 
higher). 

Confectionery of all kinds, 50 percent ad 
valorem (3345 percent ad valorem). 

Tobacco: Unmanufactured tobacco imported 
for manufacture of cigarettes, 15s. a pound 
(10s. a lb); other unmanufactured tobacco, in- 
cluding black fat, 12s. 6d. a pound (10s. a 
pound). 

Cigars, £1. 6s. 8d. a hundred (£1 a hundred); 
cigarettes, £1. 17s. 6d. a pound (£1. 10s. a 
pound); other manufactured tobacco, £1 a 
pound (16s. a pound). 

Umbrellas and parasols, 4s. each or 3315 
percent ad valorem, whichever is higher (2s. 
6d. each or 20 percent ad valorem, whichever 
was higher). 

Wines: Sparkling, £3 12s. 6d. an imperial 
gallon (£3. 2s. 6d. an imperial gallon); still, 
£1 4s. an imperial gallon (18s. 9d. an imperial 
gallon). 

Jewelry, gramophone records, cameras, and 
projectors, 3314 percent ad valorem (20 per- 
cent ad valorem). 


Duty Free 


Fish including stockfish, fresh, salted, dried, 
cured, or preserved cold process, not fur- 
ther prepared, duty free (canned fish 4d. a 
pound; other fish, 14d. a pound). 

All meat and meat preparations, duty free 
(canned meats, 4d. a pound; other meat items 
except fresh and cold storage meats, 3d. a 
pound). 

Duty Decreases 

Roofing materials corrugated or nonferrous, 
£10 a ton (£15. 15s. a ton). 

The reason given for the duty 
changes is the Government’s need for 
funds, and the new rates will provide 
an additional revenue of about £4 mil- 
lion a year. The Nigerian constitu- 
tion provides that revenue derived 
from the Southern Cameroons will be 
credited to that region, and of re- 
maining revenue one-half will be re- 
tained by the Federal Government 
and the balance distributed among 
the Western, Eastern and Northern 
regions. 





New Agency To Administer 


Housing Program of Iraq 


Iraq’s. greatly expanded housing 
program is to be placed under the 
jurisdiction of a fifth technical secr 
tion which will be created within the 
Development Board of Iraq. 

The Board is now served by one ad- 
ministrative section and four technical 
sections, namely, Irrigation and Drain- 
age; Highways, Bridges, and Public 
Buildings; Industry and Mining; and 
Agriculture. The housing program will 
be transferred from the second of 
these sections, which has increasing 
responsibilities in administering the 
highway program. 

Details of the Iraq development pro- 
gram were reported in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, July 4, 1955, page 7, 
and April 23, 1956, page 3. 


Egyptian Customs... 
(Continued from Page 7) 


to a period not exceeding 2 years 
except for merchandise specified in 
paragraph 3. 

These export exemptions apply to 
the following list of items: 


1. Motor vehicles and such vehicles 
as bicycles and motorcycles; rifles; 
typewriters; photographic cameras; 
glasses; gramophones; horses; dogs; 
and cther such personal effects be- 
longing to travelers who leave Egypt 
for a temporary stay abroad, provided 
they are required for the personal 
use of their owners and have no trade 
character. 

2. Articles sent abroad for repair 
or completion of manufacture. Cost 
of repair or manufacture will have no 
bearing on the exemption. 

3. Trade samples. 

4. Iron, wood, or glass containers 


Germany To Place Large 
Defense Orders Abroad 


Western Germany plans to place 
with foreign firms in the next few 
years an estimated 9 billion marks in 
defense orders. 


One of the first tenders, for air. 
craft-training equipment, brought a 
heavy response, and the order wag 
placed with an Italian firm. 

Defense expenditures are expected 
to result in a substantial outward 
flow of the large cash and foreign. 
exchange reserves of the German Fed- 
eral Republic. 


The special cash reserve accumu- 
lated and earmarked for the time 
when defense expenditures would be- 
gin totaled 6.5 billion marks, of 
US$1.65 billion, at the end of March. 
Approximately 2.5 billion marks, or 
$595 million, of this amount will be 
used to place defense orders abroad, 
and 1.5 billion, or $360 million, will be 
used for domestic procurement. The 
remaining 2.5 billion marks will meet 
occupation payments still outstanding, 

The Government’s plan to purchase 
a large part of its defense equipment 
abroad stems in part from concern 
that spending a large part of its cash 
reserves accumulated in previous years 
would have an inflationary effect on 
the country’s economy. 





in which national products are packed 
and exported, provided those returned 
to the country are identical in capacity 
and description to those exported as 
shown in form 126 KM. The con- 
tainers returned do not have to be 
the same as those exported. 

5. Iron bottles exported empty for 
the purpose of being filled with a for- 
eign product and returned to the 
country provided full particulars are 
recorded for indentification purposes 
at time of reentry into the country. 


6. Cinema films and cinema film 
records intended for cinema appa- 
ratus, provided they are imported 
within 2 years following date on 
which exported and the exporter sub- 
mits a certificate of exportation for- 
malities and duplicate copies of a 
statement containing complete in- 
formation on the films and records. 

Foreign merchandise exported after 
having been imported will be subject 
to import duties upon reentry if origi- 
nal import duties were refunded at 
time of export. 

The new regulations were issued as 
Egyptian Ministry of Finance and 
Economy Departmental Order No. 1 
released on January 2 and to become 
effective on date of publication in the 
Egyptian Official Gazette. 
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Egypt Establishes 1956 
Export Quotas 


The Egyption Ministry of Fin- 
ance has established 1956 export 
quotas on the following com- 
modities and has authorized 
their export direct through Cus- 
toms without export license: 


Beeswax, 100 metric tons; large 
buffalo horns, 60 metric tons; 
small horns and hoofs, 440 metric 
tons; raw goatskins, 250,000 
pieces; and eggs, 10 million in the 
period March 17-November 30. 

Open-end quotas have been 
established for onions, garlic, 
rice, starch, Egyptian chickpeas, 
aniseed, honey,.Egyptian cara- 
way seed, and peanuts. 

Payment for these products 
must be made in the currency of 
the buying country.—U. S. Emb. 
Cairo. 














Uruguay and Germany 
Sign Payments Pact 


A system of payments involving use 
of the German mark, a currency of 
limited convertibility, is provided for 
in a payments agreement signed be- 
tween Uruguay and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany in Montevideo on 
March 15. 

The official value of the German 
mark in Uruguay is to be determined 
by Uruguay’s Bank of the Republic on 
the basis of its parity value as ac- 
cepted and fixed by the International 
Monetary Fund. In the meantime, the 
rate of the currency in Uruguay will 
be 4.20 marks per dollar, with an al- 
lowance of 1 percent on purchases 
and sales. 

Other currencies also may be used 
to liquidate trade-related payments 
provided the use is acceptable to the 
exchange authorities who control the 
particular currency involved. 

Uruguay therefore will be able to 
settle deficits under the agreement by 
drawing on credit balances which 
have been accumulated in other areas. 
Similarily, if Uruguay accumulates a 
Surplus under the agreement it can 
utilize its credit balance to make pay- 
ments to any country outside the dol- 
lar area. 

The German mark is to receive the 
Same exchange treatment as _ that 
applied to freely convertible exchange 
involved in export payments on ship- 
ments between the two countries. 

The agreement, scheduled to entef 
into force on April 10 after a simple 
exchange of notes, represents a sig- 
nificant step in the multilateralization 
of Uruguay’s payments pattern. 


Under the countries’ previous agree- 
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Lebanon Changes Various Tariffs 


Lebanon, as a protective measure 
against foreign competition, has 
raised its import duties on artificial 
flowers, branches, leaves, and fruits; 
certain cocks, taps, faucets and valves; 
and asbestos cement plates, tiles, pipes, 
and tubes. 


Duties have been lowered or abol- 
ished entirely on sterilized and water- 
proofed cardboard envelopes; frosted 
opaque or colored unprinted or 
unfigured plexiglass; plastic tubes 
intended for the manufacture of en- 
velopes; and hair dyes, all of which 
with the exception of the latter item 
are used in domestic industry. 


Duties have also been lowered on 
flux and similar compounds used in 
ironworks, and on tubes made of cell- 
ulose and plastic materials intended 
for the envelope industry. 


Oilcloth is assessed a specific duty 
by weight without change in the ceil- 
ing ad valorem duty, as a protection 
against possible invoice undervalua- 
tions. 


Also, a number of tariff items have 
been reclassified. 


Tariff items affected by these 
changes; their new duties, specific per 
unit specified or percent ad valorem; 
and old rates, shown in parentheses, 
are as follows: 


Effective July 20, 1955 


292. Medicines prepared or in doses, and 
other pharmaceutical preparations: (a 3) Hair 
dyes and other products included in tariff 
item No. 319 containing poison, 25 percent 
(50 percent). 


Effective March 12, 1956 


‘ 

480. Other fabrics n. e. s., closely woven; 
and clear fabrics (poplins, muslins, grenadines, 
voile, gauzes, coarse muslins, etc.) weighing 
per square meter as follows: (c) More than 
180 grams, including fabrics mixed with rayon 
in a proportion not exceeding 20 percent in 
weight, L£5.50 per net kilogram, duty not to 
be less than 40 percent ad valorem (same) 
(revised classification). 


679. Glass trinkets (glass beads, ersatz gems, 
and other vitrified articles,) duty unchanged 
(revised description). 


Effective March 13, 1956 


433. Embossed cardboard and paper articles, 
such as shoemaking supplies, ae. trays, 
pots, lids, cups, etc.: (a) Sterilized printed 
cardboard envelopes waterproofed with a coat 
of wax, free (25 percent ad valorem) (revised 
classification); (b) other, 25 percent ad va- 
lorem (same). 


Effective March 15, 1956 
708. Cast-iron pipes, tubes and fittings: 


(a) Pipes and tubes: (2) Sanitary pipes 
and tubes, not over 310 centimeters in length, 
and with a diameter of more than 5 centi- 
meters but not over 13 centimeters, 20 per 
cent (same) (revised classification). 

(b) Fittings: (2) Of a diameter of more 
than 5 centimeters and less than 13 centi- 
meters, 20 percent (same) (revised classifi- 
cation). 

856. Cocks, taps, faucets, spigots, valves, and 
any components or Outfits used for adjusting 





ment Uruguay owed Western Germany 
approximately US$7 million. Western 
Germany reportedly has agreed to 
liquidate this balance by accepting 
100,000 tons of Uruguayan wheat. 


liquid outflow: (c) Others, 35 percent (25 
percent). 

641. Asbestos and cement articles, such as 
plates, tiles, pipes, tubes, etc.; (a) Pipes, = 
and plates intended for roofing, 

(11 percent). 
tions, 
com- 


287. Chemical products and pr 
n. e. s.: (e) Flux and similar subsi 
pounds used in ironworks, 1 percent ad 
valorem (25 percent); (f) Others, 25 percent 
ad valorem (same). 


Effective March 16, 1956 


625. Artificial flowers, branches, leaves, and 
fruits, 40 percent (25 percent). 

270. Artificial plastic matters with phen 
urea, phthalic acid, etc., as base ( 
resins, hardened or hardenable) including 
those in which paper or textile is in- 
corporated, and n. e. s.: 

(a) Plexiglass: (1) Transparent and color- 
less plates unprinted or unfigured on sur- 
face (revised classification): (a) 4 mm. thick 
and not exceeding 8 mm., 25 percent (same); 
(b) other, 25 percent (same). 

(2) Frosted opaque or colored unprinted or 
unfigured on the surface, free (25 percent); 

(3) Other plates or 
(same): (b) gular sheets 
or plates, 25 percent (same); (c) sheets 
printed or figured on the surface, 25 percent 
(same); (da) tubes destined for the envelope 
industry, 11 percent (25 percent) (revised clas- 
sification); (e) other, including polished plates, 
free (same). 


Effective March 19, 1956 


277. Cellulose byproducts, n. e. s. (celluloid, 
cellulose acetate, viscose, etc.): (c) Tubes 
destined for the envelope industry, 1 percent 
ad valorem (25 percent). 

278. Artificial plastic matters with casein, 
gelatin, or starch as a base: (c) Tubes destined 
for the envelope industry, 1 percent ad val- 
orem (free). 

279. Artificial plastic matters with phenol, 
urea, phthalic acid, etc., as a base (artificial 
resins, hardened or hardenable) including 
those in which paper or textile is incor- 
porated, and n. e. s.: (d) Tubes destined for 


the envelope industry, 1 percent ad valorem 
(11 percent). 


Effective March 22, 1956 


572. Oilcloth or other fabrics or felt-coated 
with an oil-based material; oiled fabrics: (b) 
Others, L£1.50 per net kilogram, duty not 
under 25 percent ad valorem (25 percent). 


—U. S. Emb., Beirut. 





Lebanon Eases Insurance 
Law for Foreign Companies 


The Lebanese requirement as set 
forth in a law of January 26, 1955, that 
each foreign insurance company sub- 
mit an Arabic translation of the 
insurance laws of its State or country 
of domicile has been removed by 
amending legislation. 

The old law would have required 
American companies to submit trans- 
lations of the insurance laws of a 
number of different States. 

Insurance companies are given until 
July 26, 1956, instead of January 26, 
1956, as specified by the 1955 law, to 
conform to other provisions of the 
Lebanese law.—U. S. Emb., Beirut. 

Requirements of the original law, as 
well as provisions of the amended law, 
dated January 12, 1956, and effective 
February 3, may be obtained from 
the Insurance Staff, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Germany Extends Tariff 
Reductions to June 30 


The German Parliament has ex-- 
tended until June 30 the temporary 
tariff reductions originally scheduled 
to end on March 31. 

These temporary reductions, made 
with a view to curbing domestic price 
increases, reported in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, May 9, 1955, page 
7, and May 16, 1955, page 7, will now 
terminate at the same time as more 
recent temporary reductions, reported 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Febru- 
ary 13, 1956, page 9, and February 20, 
1956, page 8. 

The German Government report- 
edly is considering the possibility of 
extending both these reductions to an 
even later date and the further pos- 
sibility of continuing them on a more 
permanent basis. Such action, how- 
ever, is understood to depend on the 
Outcome of present GATT negotia- 
tions in Geneva, and no decision will 
be made before the latter part of 
May.—vU. S. Emb., Bonn. 





France Frees Import 


Of More OEEC Goods 


France has freed a new list of com- 
modities for import from countries of 
the Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration. 

Simultaneously with publication of 
the list in the French Journal Offi- 
ciel of April 6 the French Ministry of 
Finance announced that the special 
“compensatory” tax would be applied 
at the rate of 15 percent generally to 
foreign, including U. S., imports of the 
freed commodities “in order to avoid 
disturbances in certain seqtors and to 
allow industry a certaim period of 
grace in which to adopt measures of 
specialization and equipment neces- 
sary to meet foreign competition.” 

Under its obligations as a parti- 
cipating member of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
France is pledged to an early elimina- 
tion of its compensatory tax on OEEC- 
freed commodities and pending elimi- 
nation to a progressive reduction of 
tax rates. 

Included in the April 6 list of liber- 
ated items are: 


Small industrial and farm tools; building 
hardware; sewing-machine heads; hoisting 
machinery; various maching tools; certain 
farm machinery, such as diesel and gasoline 
tractors, threshing machines, cultivators, and 
ploughs. 

Window glass; rubber thread; grafting resin; 
certain building materials, such as slate and 
wooden panels; long-plxying records; various 
chemical products; and certain food products, 
avers green and dried vegetables, beef, 
an , 


Liberalization of food imports is in 
line with current efforts of the French 
Government to prevent speculative 
internal price rises. 

The new liberalization measure lifts 


France’s intra-OEEC trade liberaliza- 
tion level from 79 to 82 percent of 
1949 private trade. The 85-percent 
level originally promised by Govern- 
ment officials was impossible of at- 
tainment because of opposition en- 
countered to liberalization of certain 
agricultural and industrial products, 
according to the French press. 

The French Ministry of Finance 
promises a supplemental list of freed 
items within 3 weeks. A still further 
OEEC liberalization would bring 
France to the 90-percent level of 
other OEEC-participating countries. 
No date is fixed for attainment of the 
90-percent level.—U. S. Emb., Paris. 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Revises Export Duties 


Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi 
by changing the official valuations of 
items to which ad valorem tariff rates 
are applied have raised their export 
duties on some commodities and 
lowered them on others, effective 
February 1. The ad valorem rates 
remain unchanged. 

Valuations are increased for arabica 
coffee of all grades; castor oil; bees- 
wax; palm and peanut oilseed cakes; 
rauwolfia roots; zinc ore; mahogany, 
limba, and certain other hardwood 
boards and strips; electrolytic copper 
ingots and bars; and crude zinc metal. 

Valuations are lowered for rice of all 
kinds; crude rubber in all forms; and 
cotton linters. 

Details of changes for specific items 
are available from the Near Eastern 
and African Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


COSTA RICA 


Revises Various Import Tariffs 


Costa Rica on March 18 put into 
effect various import tariff changes, 
most of which are large reductions. 

Items affected; their new duties, 
specific in colones per gross kilogram 
plus percent ad valorem on ec. i. f. 
value; and former duties. shown in 
parentheses, are as follows (1 colon= 
US$0.1764 at official selling rate): 


334 (a). Unrefined palm oil, exempt (0.50) 
plus 10 percent (4). 


399 (a). Glycerophosphate of calcium, 2.50 
(10.00) plus 4 percent (10). 

402. Organic acid derivatives not elsewhere 
specified, 1.10 plus 4 percent (formerly ranged 
from 1 percent to 2.70 plus 10 percent). 

595 (a). Paper filters cut to size, 0.30 (3.00) 
plus 4 percent (15). 

729 (a). Glass lettering for advertisements, 
5.00 (20.00) plus 4 percent (25). 

837 (a). Metal milk cans with capacity of 
not less than 10 liters, 0.30 (1.00) plus 4 
percent (same). 


891 (a). Cylinders, strips, tapes, and wire 
for sound recording, 8.00 (10.00) plus 4 per- 
cent (same). 

945. Machines and mechanical appliances 
n. e. 8., nonelectric, exempt (0.50) plus 10 
percent (4). 

1049 (a). Toolboxes of any material except 
plaited vegetable materials, 1.00 (15.00) plus 
4 percent (25). 











DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Puts Items Under Import License 


The Dominican Republic under a 
decree of March 17 requires permits 
for import of barbed wire, staples, and 
air-conditioning units. 

A decree of March 19 provides for 
import licensing of treated wood 
posts. 


FINLAND 


Raises Duty on Gasoline, Coffee 


The Finnish import duty on gaso- 
line has been increased from 10.20 
marks to 20 marks a liter, by a decree 
effective March 20. Price Equalization 
Fund payments on imports will be ad- 
justed to avoid a retail-price increase, 

Concurrently, the basic rate on 
coffee was reduced from 400 marks to 
300 marks a kilogram, but the special 
temporary rate on lower price grades 
was abolished and those grades are 
now dutiable at 300 marks a kilogram. 
To avoid retail-price increases on 
those grades the importer will pay 100 
marks a kilogram of the duty and the 
200-mark remainder will be borne by 
the Price Equalization Fund.—w. §. 
Emb., Helsinki. 


GAMBIA, BR. WEST AFRICA 


Revises Tariff Schedule 


The Government of the British 
Colony and Protectorate of Gambia 
has revised its schedule of import 
duties. 

Duties are increased on several 
items, such as beer, ale, stout, rum, 
and wine; bicycles; clocks and watch- 
es; jewelry; machinery except air- 
conditioning equipment; perfumery 
and cosmetics; and piece goods of 
cotton, wool, and silk. 

Building materials are made duty- 
free. These include asbestos cement 
sheets and pipes, cement and building 
limes, bricks and tiles, glass, sanitary 
ware, roofing felts, water pipes and 
fittings, and wood and timber.— U. 8S. 
Cons. Gen., Dakar. 


Specific information on these or 
other duty rates for Gambia is avail- 
able from the Near Eastern and 
African Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


GOLD COAST, BR. W. AFRICA 


Raises Gift License Exemption 


The value of gift parcels that may 
be imported into the Gold Coast with- 
out prior import license has been 
raised from £10, or US$28, to £25, or 
$70, under Notice to Importers No. 103, 
published in the Gold Coast Official 
Gazette of January 3, 1956. 


Although no import license is re- 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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F U. S. Trade With Canada, Western 


Europe, and Asia Shows Gains 


Increased sales of U. S. goods to Western Europe and Canada pro- 
vided the bulk of last year’s large gain in commercial exports. 

Both of these areas participated, along with Asia, in supplying an 
expansion of nearly equal magnitude in this country’s purchases of 


foreign goods. 

Marked advances in Western Euro- 
pean demands for U. S. goods raised 
commercial exports to that area by 
$0.8 billion, or 23 percent, from 1954 
to 1955. Canadian purchases here 


.also increased considerably, expand- 


ing the flow of U. S. goods across our 
northern boundary by more than $0.4 
billion. The remaining $0.2 billion of 
the $1.4 billion rise in nonmilitary ex- 
ports was directed principally to the 
Far East other than Japan, and to 


Foreign trade figures cited in this 
article (including tables) have been 
prepared by the U. S. Trade Statistics 
Section, International Economic Anal- 
ysis Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, from basic data tabulated by 
the Bureau of the Census. Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, May 9, 1955, page 
12, contains comparable data for 1952 
and 1953. 








Western Asia. Increases in exports to 
a number of Latin American coun- 
tries were more than offset by Brazil’s 
deep cut in purchases from the United 
States. 

The highly uneven distribution of 
last year’s gains altered somewhat the 
pattern of U. S. commerc:al exports 
by major World regions. Shipments to 
Western Europe, which had shrunk to 
a postwar low of 24 percent of all non- 
military exports in 1953, increased 
from 27 percent in 1954 to 30 percent 
last year. The other major change was 
a downward shift of similar size in the 
share of exports going to all Latin 
America, to 23 percent in 1955. 

Deliveries of goods to the United 
States from Western Europe and from 
the Far East mounted each by about 
$350 million. Those from Canada also 
increased, rising $275 million. The 
value of Latin American goods arriv- 
ing here was only a little larger last 
year, as increases in industrial raw 
materials were nearly offset by de- 
clines stemming from lower coffee 
and cocoa prices. 

Reflecting this lack of buoyancy in 
U. S. imports from the 20 American 
Republics, the share of Latin America 
in the U. S. market for foreign goods 
fell off last year, contracting from 
32 percent of all U. S. imports in 
1954 to 29 percent. On the other hand, 
Western Europe and to a lesser extent 
Other Eastern Hemisphere areas ex- 
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cept Africa increased their shares of 
the U. S. market. 

Changes last year in regional bal- 
ances of commercial trade were mixed 
both in direction and in size. Although 
the overall U. S. nonmilitary export 
surplus increased by only $250 million 
from 1954 to 1955, that in trade with 
Western Europe rose by about $450 
million to the largest figure since 1951. 
The export surplus with Canada in- 
creased, returning to about the same 
level as in 1953. The exceptionally 
large nonmilitary export balance of 
1954 with the Far Eastern area was 
halved, while the small export balance 
with Latin America gave way to a 
small import surplus. 


European Boom Expands Exports 

Total exports to Western Europe last 
year, other than military-aid ship- 
ments, were valued at $4.3 billion. This 
figure was just above the relatively 
high levels recorded in 1949 and in 
1951, and exceeded the 1952, 1953, and 
1954 totals by wide margins. 

Almost a third of the 1954-55 gain 
stemmed from sharply increased de- 
mands for imports in the United King- 
dom. Exports to most continental 
countries also increased, in some cases 
by large percentages. 


The large rise in Western Europe’s 


Imports From Canada, 
W. Europe, and Far East 
Show Largest Gains 


Billion dollars 
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purchases of U. S. goods reflected 
primarily the continuing strong up- 
trend in industrial production in 
progress there since early 1953, to- 
gether with lags in local outputs of 
important industrial materials, par- 
ticularly coal, iron, and steel. More- 
over, only the U. S economy had the 
size and flexibility for meeting the 
sharp increases in European demands 
for many imports. 

Coal exports to Europe alone rose 
almost $170 million, nearly tripling in 
tonnage to a level almost as high as 
that of 1951. Shipments there of iron 
and steel products rose by $115 million 
in response to rapidly increasing re- 
quirements, particularly for sheet 
steels. Two-thirds of the gain was di- 
rected to the United Kingdom. Reflect- 
ing the rapid increase in European 
steel output, exports of iron and steel 
scrap—principally to the United King- 
dom, Italy, and West Germany—rose 
almost threefold over the sizable ton- 
nage shipped across the Atlantic in 
1954. European consumption of other 
U. S. raw materials also showed note- . 
worthy gains in 1955, particularly for 
paperbase stocks, synthetic rubber, and 
chemical products. 

European purchasing*of U. S. fin- 
ished manufactures—principally pro- 
ducers’ equipment—also showed gains, 
Increases, altogether totaling a little 
over $100 million, appeared in indus- 
trial machinery, aircraft, automobiles 
and parts, and textile manufactures. 

Because of unusual supply condi- 
tions, Europe’s demands for U. 8. 
grains were exceptionally large in 
1955. Exports of coarse grains alone to 
Europe exceeded those of 1954 by al- 
most $160 million and were nearly 
triple in size. This increase reflected 
primarily a sharp drop, owing to 
drought, in the supplies available 
from Argentina. Wheat exports to 
Europe increased, as a result of the 
poor quality of the 1954 harvest there. 
Europe was also the destination of 
sizably larger exports of tobacco, oil- 
seeds, and surplus dairy products 
donated for foreign relief. 

In marked contrast to the mounting 
demands in 1955 for other U. S. in- 
dustrial materials, European purchas- 
ing of U. S. cotton contracted by al- 
most 50 percent. Cotton shipments to 
Europe fell $200 million from 1954 to 
1955. The decline reflected principally 
a widening price differential between 
U. S. and foreign growths, partly as a 
result of expanding cotton production 
abroad. Additional factors were the 
reduction of inventories in Europe to 
minimum levels and the curtailment 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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of textile production there because of 
uncertainty as to the future pricing 
of U. S. cotton for export. 


Exports To Canada Advance 


Shipments to Canada last year were 
valued at $3.4 billion. As in the last 
several years, they represertted close 
to one-fourth of all U. S. commercial 
exports. 

The year-to-year rise of 15 percent 
reflected higher production and in- 
comes in Canada. Industrial produc- 
tion there registered an exceptionally 
strong advance, following d hesita- 
tion in its uptrend with the 1953-54 
dip in U. S. business. Canadian gross 
national product rose more than 10 
percent, and the rise in personal in- 
come was nearly as great. 

The effect on demand for U. S: goods 
took the form primarily of increased 
purchases\of capital equipment, re- 
flecting the.rapid expansion of mining 
and industry north of the border. 
Canadian purchases of U. S. auto- 
mobiles and other consumer goods 
also expanded. Deliveries of construe- 
tion, mining, and other industrial 
machinery to Canada totaled $86 mil- 
lion more than in 1954, and tractors 
$20 million more, while those of elec- 
trical apparatus, including household 
appliances, advanced $38 million. 
Shipments of automobiles and parts 
increased $114 million. There were 
gains also in iron and steel, chemicals 
and related products, and textile man- 
ufactures. 


Most Exports to Far East Rise 


Owing to the increased demands for 
imports both in North America and 
in Western Europe, foreign-exchange 
earnings in many primary-producing 
countries tended upward last year 
with favorable effects on domestic in- 
comes and demands for imports. Sales 
of U. S. goods increased to numerous 
destinations in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. On the whole, however, 
market gains in these regions were 
more modest than those in Europe 
and Canada. 


Exports to the Far East, exclusive of 
special category goods, showed a net 
annual increase in 1955 of $100 mil- 
lion, or 5 percent. Last year’s $2 billion 
approached the peak levels of 1951 
and 1952. 


The principal export gains to Far 
Eastern destinations were recorded in 
shipments to the Republic of Korea, 
which exceeded those of 1954 by $39 
million, and to India and Yakistan. 
These advances were partially offset 
by reductions in goods dispatched to 
Japan and to Viet-Nam, Laos, and 
Cambodia. Shipments to Japan fell off 
$37 million, reflecting that country’s 
cutback in dollar imports late in 
1954, and those to Viet-Nam, Laos, 


Table 1.—U. S. Foreign Trade, by Areas and Leading Countries 
[Millions of dollars] 


Excess of erports (+-) 





Area or Exports, incl. reexports General imports or imports (—) 
Country 1953 1954 1955 1953 1954 1955 1953 1954 1955 
ED | vadtintangecdess 15,774 15,106 15,518 10,873 10,215 11,382 +4900 +4891 +4136 
peeeene: Saws 9 meee » Baan Bee | conce * coord acces  cecese | edgen 4 uae 
MGER. scrcccerets 3,198 2,966 3,400 2,462 2,377 2,651 +736 +589 +748 
20 American Repub- 

02nd wath dee © 3,134 3,377 3,308 3,442 3,290 3,334 —308 +8 ang 
Western pa -. 5,706 5,105 5,106 2,296 2,039 2,392 +3,410 +3,066 +2,714 

Ezrcluding SP1 2,942 3,475 Gn. Secne -) wedve cence _canee. |. Vaeee:t cileenee 
Other areas ...... 3,736 3,659 3,704 2,673 2,510 3,005 +1,063 +1,149 +699 

Total excluding 
“special category” 
SOCEE? cwccccces 11,646 12,248 13,607 10,873 10,215 11,382 +773 +2,032 +2,295 
ee aS re 2,995 2,767 3,206 2,462 2,377 2,651 +533 +390 +555 
20 American Repub- 

Se sth evwbdue pee 2,921 3,208 3,151 3,442 3,291 3,334 -§21 —83 —183 
Western Europe .. 2,868 3,367 4,147 2,296 2,039 2,392 +572 +1,328 +1,755 
Par East® ....... 1,908 1,891 1,992 1,623 1,432 1,777 +285 +45 +215 
Western Asia .... 269 278 339 204 201 268 +65 +77 +71 
PL + éhe#ee doses 504 569 588 593 605 619 —90 —35 —31 
DD ences thee 646 634, 700 355 328 397 +291 +306 +303 
Sn! tw eestecens 427 429 451 431 401 422 —4 +28 +29 
EE - hoedecestecs 297 456 241 768 682 632 —472 —226 —392 
Colombia ......... 285 343 331 466 507 442 —181 —163 —Illl 
Venezuela. ....... 513 533 556 441 504 583 +73 +30 —27 
Belgium 

and Luxembourg 236 270 319 236 192 243 i +78 +75 
PED. casrtucetece 238 333 359 186 157 202 +152 +175 +156 
Western Germany. 355 494 595 277 278 366 +79 +216 
EEE wetesdcoeeer 286 305 356 159 141 180 —128 -+- 164 +176 
Netherlands ...... 258 423 476 192 159 148 +66 + 264 +329 
United Kingdom .. 591 692 924 546 501 616 +45 +191 +308 
SES. 30 cwqheowas 671 680 643 262 279 432 +409 +401 +211 
Republic 

of Philippines .. 352 326 339 277 262 251 +75 +64 +88 


1 Excludes Department of Defense shipments of grant-aid military equipment and supplies 


under the Mutual Security Program. 


* Excludes “special category” exports; i.e., those which on security grounds are not reported 


by country or by all areas of destination. 


* Includes Southern, Southeastern, and Zastern Asia and Oceania. 


and Cambodia declined by a large 
percentage. 


Commodity-wise, the principal gains 
appeared in shipments of railway 
equipment to Korea and India, iron 
and steel including scrap, mainly to 
India and Pakistan; fertilizer to Ko- 
rea; and foodstuffs, mainly relief 
foods, to India and Pakistan. De- 
clines appeared, however, in cotton, 
which fell off $81 million in annual 
value, because of an even greater 
cut in shipments of that commodity 
to Japan and to India, in textile 
manufactures, and in copper moving 
to Japan. 


More U. 8S. goods were shipped in 
1955 to a number of destinations in 
Western Asia and Africa. Exports to 
Western Asia exceeded those of the 
preceding year by 22 percent. The 
gain was directed largely to the ail- 
producing countries bordering the 
Persian Gulf. Although total exports 
to African destinations were virtually 
unchanged, increases appeared in 
those to Egypt—reflecting gains in re- 
lief foods and in machinery and ve- 
hicles—and to the Union of South 
Africa. These advances were offset 
by a large cut in exports recorded 
to Liberia, resulting from a decline 
in transfers of ship registry to that 


country from their high volume in 
1954. 


Some L. A. Markets Expand 


The Latin American market as a 
whole showed a small contraction last 
year. Exports to the 20 American 
Republics totaled $3.3 billion, falling 
off about $70 million from the 1954 


figure. An advance of 5 percent ap- 
peared, however, in shipments to the 
area exclusive of Brazil. 

Exports to Brazil last year declined 
by nearly half, to a total of only $241 
million. This severe cutback resulted 
from the latest of that country’s re- 
current exchange crises, traceable in 
part to the collapse of coffee prices 
following their swift rise in the sum- 
mer of 1954. The decline in shipments 
to Brazil appeared particularly in 
automobiles, industrial machinery, 
tractors, and electrical apparatus. 


Shipments to the other 19 Republics 
exceeded those in 1954 by nearly $146 
million. This expansion reflected 
sizably larger exports to Mexico, sup- 
plemented by gains also in those to 
Argentina, Venezuela, Cuba, Peru, and 
Chile. Increases were recorded par- 
ticularly in iron and steel, industrial 
machinery, automobiles and parts, 
and in chemicals and related prod- 
ucts, somewhat offset by decreases in 
grains and railway transportation 
equipment. 


Imports From Canada Larger 


The effects of last year’s sharp in- 
crease in U. S. demands for foreign 
rew materials to supply mounting in- 
dustrial consumption here were most 
visible in imports from Canada. . De- 
liveries of goods from there rose 12 
percent from 1954 to a total of almost 
$2.7 billion in 1955, and the percentage 
expansion in the inflow of Canadian 
industrial materials was even larger. 
Those of sawmill products, iron ore, 
and paper, including paper materials, 
each advanced more than $50 million, 
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and sizable gains also appeared in de- 
liveries of crude petroleum, copper, 
and nickel from that country. Im- 
rts of grains and feeds from Canada 
declined by $36 million. 
The total value of Latin American 
arriving in the United States 
showed only a small gain last year. 
Imports from the 20 Republics totaled 
$3.3 billion—only $43 million more 
than in the preceding year and over 
$100 million below the 1953 figure. 
Nevertheless, imports of Latin Amer- 
jean products exclusive of coffee, 
cocoa, and other foodstuffs—consist- 
ing mainly of industrial materials— 
rose $180 million. The largest com- 


modity increase was registered in 
petroleum and products; imports of 
crude petroleum and residual fuel oil 
together mounted by $70 million. The 
value of metals and metallic ores im- 
ported from Latin American sources 
advanced $46 million. Over half of this 
gain appeared in copper, despite a 10- 
percent decline in volume, as strong 
European demands led to a one- 
fourth rise in the average import 
price. 

The value of imports of Latin Amer- 
ican foodstuffs fell off $137 million 
from 1954 to 1955. This decline 
stemmed almost entirely from sharply 
lower prices for coffee and cocoa. 


Table 2.—U. S. Exports of Leading Commodities. by Areas 
[Millions of dollars] 


Commodity 1 and pertod Total 
Agricultural commodities: 
Grains and preparations: 
i  édeee dened tahthes De tue > oubinne 940.1 
ns ndval seaveeees 400 ediine eauae 749.8 
Foodstuffs other than grain, fats 
& oils: 
DE shesvedvissedsedravestebeeen 807.5 
i cthesdb ect hntende's eoevesn ce 633.1 
“, oils and oilseeds *: 
ne 0366-00046 oh each bi4e nae 532.8 
1954 ése0 edn ehewewbepeeusees wun 507.2 
ey unmanufactured: 
ovedeseceneenascecesedooeses 477.0 
1954 sodatevidetasdeKieseesvertid 787.8 
Tobacco and manufactures ‘* 
co ccenecescncegsneeséeuee eee 417.9 
nn” stress see6 aeeockneeshebbabene 367.1 
Nonagricultural commodities, ex- 
cluding “special category” items *: 
Machinery, total °, 7: 
EE sesdcccscustoedsese’besebess 2,814.3 
SL . os osCeccgherceeptsncecedets 2,595.2 
Electrical apparatus °: 
DEE secs0 dee séeeeudevenceteees 638.5 
BOBS cccccccdsecss covcvcccsese 598.8 
Industrial machinery ® 
ME Gu ta'c ohab%000etbs okee esse 1,625.3 
: ‘pss opbde de atndabacsbe cade 1,464.8 
Agricultural implements 
ME. aedeccdstunkegeeseghscensee 122.6 
BOGE ccc sccvececsccssccocessece 125.7 
Tractors * 
i eeeerrrrrrrre Trt rt rte 285.7 
TEE cccccccccnetewnssvetsovese 278.2 
Automobiles, parts and  acces- 
sories ® 
BEE, hingattPhesheteetceebsaitien 1,234.1 
ee ae 1,035.6 
Chemicals and related products °: 
 <dovcdeeccntelnccserseaeneets 1,075.4 
DEE? s:. uidactsadaienaniiiee ailtah tain 983.0 
Textile manufactures °: 
SD. Vea kkh 6adbenceh cotaebtecwahe 626.2 
SE. <puetadiadsd tipehvdmakhetnkes 628.6 
at and steel-mill products: 
beds midge cueetameeeheteeees 814.8 
1954 pins 6eUeb ass ed Ges vatwnee se 515.7 
Petroleum products * 
SE ins 5:60045 6ebe cksebenseadces 439.6 
SE. dhe uhahtinchbentetah eben 431.1 
~~ ene related products: 
5460 0006snt conseuveeceroneas 494.7 
1954 palods c¥Vkn otetebssneneenntes 312.3 
Co per and copper base alloys: 
ee ee ee - age 219.6 
1984 bahia keto heel Veeeacdaeiveeen 220.3 
Other agricultural and nonagricul- 
tural commodities: 
SD: adptveb ovcouseees cedapeauns 2,712.6 
BEE _.cvahet s'0oeendbessaineaueepeine 2,481.1 
Total U. S. exports including re- 
exports, excluding “special cate- 
gory 
a PPro Te 13,606.6 
DET \ i060 eudhbcese oh oeadeaselae 12,247.9 


Canada American Western Far Other 
Republics Europe East * areas 
19.2 116.6 536.9 191.9 75.5 
29.8 140.9 349.4 181.8 47.9 
175.8 165.8 272.1 120.5 73.3 
161.4 149.2 189.7 762 56.6 
37.4 79.3 292.5 101.6 22.0 
45.9 81.6 267.7 89.7 22.3 
37.2 6.8 238.8 187.9 6.3 
50.9 13.4 445.1 269.2 9.2 
3.1 21.5 268.7 91.4 33.2 
3.6 23.9 235.1 73.6 30.9 
878.3 800.4 519.3 349.4 266.9 
730.0 825.0 461.3 348.4 230.5 
234.6 191.0 80.0 75.9 57.0 
196.9 207.1 79.0 70.6 45.2 
460.3 463.2 344.6 213.2 144.0 
374.4 447.2 299.9 215.7 127.6 
56.6 33.4 84 79 16.3 
54.5 40.5 8.2 1A 15.1 
90.4 80.2 36.7 35.8 42.6 
70.9 99.7 32.0 39.0 36.6 
361.8 415.3 151.7 105.9 199.4 
247.9 409.8 130.3 98.2 149.4 
217.8 355.9 267.6 171.3 62.8 
185.1 356.7 238.4 141.5 61.3 
134.2 165.5 98.9 102.1 125.5 
119.3 194.6 78.3 135.7 100.7 
173.5 164.6 340.6 98.0 38.1 
137.3 144.2 137.7 62.0 34.5 
106.2 131.1 99.9 65.9 36.5 
118.8 119.1 86.2 68.8 38.2 
183.6 16.1 258.6 34.5 1.9 
178.4 15.4 90.7 26.6 12 
6.7 19.1 179.2 13.5 1.1 
42 25.1 151.8 38.5 7 
871.4 693.3 622.6 358.2 167.1 
754.6 709.0 505.1 280.7 231.7 
3,206.2 3,151.3 4,147.4 1,992.1 1,109.6 
2,767.2 3,207.9 3,366.8 1,890.9 1,015.1 


1Commodity data are exports of U. S. merchandise. 
*Includes Southern, Southeastern, and Eastern Asia, and Australia and other Oceania. 
* Includes animal and vegetable oils; also a relatively small item of essential oils, not classed 


as agricultural. 


*Includes cigarettes, etc., not classed as agricultural. 


5“Special category” 
Publication of detailed statistics. 


*Excludes “special category” commodities. 


exports are those commodities to which restrictions apply regarding 


TIncludes printing and bookbinding machinery and office appliances in addition to the 


groups shown. 


®Includes a small item of unmanufactured wool and hair as well as semimanufactures and 


ished manufactures. 
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There was a 12-percent gain, however, 
in the volume of the area’s coffee de- 
livered to the United States. 


Owing principally to the decline in 


coffee, imports from Brazil 
Colombia fell off $115 million last 
year. Those from the rest of Latin 
America rose $157 million, or’ over 7 
percent. 

Petroleum imports from the Persian 
Gulf area also expanded considerably, 
supplying the greater part of the $68 
million rise—34 percent—in imports 
from Western Asia. The percentage 
advance in imports from Africa would 
have been comparatively modest even 
if incoming cocoa shipments—almost 
a sixth of all imports from that Con- 
tinent last year—had not declined. 
Imports of nonferrous metals and 
ferroailoys—nearly one-third of 1955 
imports from there—were no more 
than 10 percent larger than in 1954. 


More European Goods Imported 


Imports from Western 
mounted 17 percent from 1954 to 1955 
to the record level of $2.4 billion. Ex- 
panded shipments from the United 
Kingdom and West Germany con- 
tributed over half the rise, and siz- 
able gains appeared also in goods 
arriving here from France, Belgium- 
Luxembourg, and Italy. 


The greater part of the advance 
stemmed from increased sales of man- 
ufactures to this country. Gains were 
particularly noticeable in imports of 
European textile manufactures, which 
alone mounted by $69 million, much 
of it in synthetic fibers, and in ma- 
chinery, automobiles and parts, and 
glass products. In addition, sizable 
increases were recorded in shipments 
of diamonds and of nonferrous metals. 


Increased U. S. purchasing of for- 
eign manufactured goods was reflected 
also in much of the 24-percent rise 
in the value of imports from the Far 
East. Factory products accounted for 
nearly all of the $153-million gain 
in imports from Japan, which con- 
tributed two-fifths of the total import 
rise. Increased imports of textile man- 
ufactures—cotton, silk, and wool— 
represented about two-fifths of the 
gain in deliveries of Japanese goods. 
The greater part was distributed 
among plywood and other wodd man- 
ufactures, steel-mill products, other 
metal products, machinery, and a 
number of other classifications of 
manufactured goods. 


The value of U. S. imports from 
the Far East—$1.8 billion last year— 
was influenced more, however, by ris- 
ing rubber prices. Owing to increased 
demands for natural rubber, particu- 
larly in Europe, in the face of a 
limited supply, the annual average 
of import prices rose over 50 percent, 
and almost wholly for that reason 
the value of U. S. imports of crude 
rubber increased $163 million. 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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U.S. Trade... 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Table 3.—U. S. Imports for Consumption of Leading Commodities, by Areas 
{Millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 


American Western Far Other 
Commodity and period Total Canada Republics Europe East * areas 
Agricultural commodities: 
Coffee: 
BD © Gwe SccedbetTevecsvectéecevccce 1,356.6 — 1,228.1 2 8 127.4 
Na dids 50d 66ND OO bRr vs EGRESS oe 1,485.9 (x) 1,359.8 -- 3.2 122.9 
Dah ck egies ocdbecocceetdetre sees 184.7 -- 93.8 3 1.1 89.3 
TAZ go cube dee &b0 detectmecegneecs 252.2 — 132.5 3 5 118.9 
Cane sugar: 
RE Es 6 cate cobeceetesebesoete 414.0 (x) 304.5 2 109.2 — 
ee Mibbinte MEO dacves bECCRC CC 410.8 1 298.4 2 112.1 — 
Ouner foodstuffs ?: 
DT ih cus tumnsce 6 6c¢hoetweegeece 9945.4 195.4 226.7 307.4 148.2 58.9 
tii edo aecwds vwacvccdsuelés 9958.7 244.0 204.9 306.7 143.6 49.0 
Crude rubber 
Dita. bite acake oaedgaeteeses ces 440.5 — 6 2 402.8 36.9 
DE bg ab6o G6 e's & Vi vewe vedghwe 62 ccc 262.1 — 3 (x) 239.7 22.1 
Wool, unmanufactured 
ts. hte sien sthe datktesaeese.s 260.6 4 72.9 15.9 116.1 55.3 
ES Pe. Ccak en cacy thund co eve sees 222.5 6 65.7 9.5 102.9 43.8 
Nonagricultural commodities: 
Nonferrous metals and ferroalloys: 
— eer ARE a eee ere *1,527.2 415.4 405.0 252.8 220.0 230.4 
ea snstenmivhihnsistosabore «oe #1,392.1 365.1 368.3 224.6 221.4 209.8 
yh rand T mate 
pe ed eo. a eetakebevedequcsies 9984.2 893.4 2 81.6 5.6 2 
Bd. dé cas aubiidiar bith wees eve. 5926.3 841.2 1 78.6 3.3 1 
Petroleum and products 
i a eng hte keeheceeceuers 1,031.8 44.2 554.7 (x) 26.2 406.6 
lank cin cdogkdevaens et vbeéésee 828.7 8.2 485.0 2 26.9 308.3 
Textile manufactures 
EE cc celo¢escavudéoisboctessvene 9585.7 7.4 30.4 299.8 225.5 11.1 
ee cio cevianhb Rs ebGindeegeves %440.0 8.6 24.6 231.0 155.4 8.4 
Machinery and vehicles: 
BEE wn ccdedetoveedeseocccctccocs 438.0 127.1 2 286.3 17.7 A 
Sune dreveescbedbetdee cuatetase 9358.9 114.5 4 227.3 10.9 5 
—_ roducts: 
“ss ¢ " oe Ads sal bte eibeesehteeds $322.8 285.6 17.0 (x) 16.1 3.4 
eS  daeh<« di nebesbuders steees $252.1 223.6 148 1 10.7 2.2 
emicals and related products: 
one 2 pases 2 * 5" $254.8 87.8 31.8 112.3 6.4 15.1 
Se - otis idindadbadcepeatianee 9249.3 89.4 32.5 111.8 49 9.4 
Iron and steel-mill products ¢ 
BRED - coccoccecccocccscescstcoteccce *151.3 36.3 4 99.4 13.8 4 
ER ab aweabdccsvcsscctdwedceceoees $121.3 19.7 Jl 95.3 48 6 
Other agricultural and non-agricul- 
tural imports: 
cota dede 60 c6OGeedbeciee oan sees ®2,436.5 522.7 339.8 875.8 439.3 189.1 
ES SO ee ee $2,078.6 442.1 294.8 710.2 384.7 190.3 
Total imports for consumption 
MEE us oie 66-66 60s cede Wade decceoeceee 11,334.0 2,646.5 3,316.2 2,384.7 1,760.7 1,225.9 
ih: «tiles ca diibiehtidtaeceacets 10,239.5 2,386.2 3,290.7 2,040.3 1,434.6 1,087.7 
Excess of warehouse entries © 
i > dhdastebes Ge Sovevecenersdsve 48.1 5.0 17.5 72 16.4 2.0 
BED op cccccevoscccecpiescccecceoesc —24.0 —9.5 — 2 1.7 —2.6 —10.0 
Total general imports: 
EE de ubeeedsanatcsesceccedeerss 11,382.1 2,651.5 3,333.7 2,391.9 1,777.1 1,227.9 
EEE baics eesleccvocesodebcvescnee ce 10,215.5 2,376.7 3,290.5 2,038.6 1,432.0 1,077.7 
1 Includes Southern, Southeastern, and Eastern Asia, and Australia and other Oceania. 


2 Includes small item of candy and distilled spirits which are not classed as agricultural. 


Distilled spirits, 
million in 1954 and $137 million in 1955. 


imported largely from United Kingdom and Canada, were valued at $125 


® Includes estimate for small value entries not distributed by area. 


* Includes scrap. 


5 Minus denotes excess of withdrawals for consumption over entries into warehouse. 


x Less than $50,000. 





Foreign Government... 
(Continued from Page 10) 
quired for parcels not exceeding $70 
in value, items sent as gifts are duti- 
able at the same rate as are commer- 

cial shipments. 


IRAN 
Changes Duty-Levying Basis 


Iranian customs duties on imports 
are to be computed on the basis of 
official rate of exchange plus the 
certificate, that is, the rate used by 
the Bank Melli for transactions. 

‘Thus, the dutiable value for im- 
ports from the United States, as well 
as all other countries, is to be com- 
puted at 76.5 rials, instead of 32.5 rials 
to the dollar, the official rate of ex- 
change. 

The change in computation was 
made under Council of Ministers 
decree No. 2445/4 of March 13.—U. S. 
Emb., Tehran. 


Vs 


Bolivian Government... 
(Continued from Page 4) 
consumers. This smuggling and the 
interruption in the ICA wheat, ship- 
ments to Bolivia prolonged the bread 
shortage which has plagued Bolivian 
consumers for several months. Ship- 
ments under the U. S. aid program 
were resumed quickly, a consign- 
ment having reached La Paz on Jan- 

uary 31. 

Newsprint shortage has caused re- 
peated interruptions in the publica- 
tion of all three of the La Paz dailies. 
Increased worldwide demand for 
newsprint made it harder to obtain 
and more expensive. Besides, the Gov- 
ernment will need a larger share of 
newsprint imports for use in connec- 
tion with the national elections in 
June. Increases in the cost of news- 
print and other newspaper expenses 
are cited as justification for the in- 
crease in the price of newspapers from 
30 to 80 bolivianos. Early in February, 





the Minister of Economy assumed : 


charge of the import, distribution, ang 
establishment of prices for newsprint 
for the entire printing industry. 

Completion of the new Copacabana 
hotel in downtown La Paz has vir. 
tually solved the problem of insuffi- 
cient first-class tourist accomodations 
in the city. The owner and some of 
his associates hope to build a chain 
of small hotels in other Bolivian 
cities. 

The ICA authorized a grant of 
$125,000 for overhauling 4 Bolivian Air 
Force aircraft, obtained from the U. §, 
Government under the _  lend-lease 
program of 1948. The planes will be 
flown to Costa Rica for repairs and 
will be in service in Bolivia in July. 

The formal opening of the La Pag 
international airport has been post- 
poned until August, with final work on 
the facilities scheduled for completion 
by the end of the year. The Direction 
General of Aeronautics obtained from 
the Central Bank and three private 
La Paz banks a second major loan of 
800 million bolivanos to complete the 
work. The loan, like the earlier one, 
will be retired through collections of 
fees for air mail and air cargo, as pro- 
vided in a Government decree of June 
30, 1955. 

More than 2,000 kilometers of Bo- 
livia’s roads will be maintained by a 
new joint U. S.-Bolivian road service, 
the Servicio Interamericano de Cam- 
inos. Among the roads which will be 
kept up by the Servicio are three out 
of La Paz—to the Yungas agricultural 
area; to Chulumani, a town northeast 
of La Paz near the Beni road and river 
network; and to Achacachi, over a 
portion of the Pan-American High- 
way.—uU. S. Emb,, La Paz. 





Egyptian Trade Index 


Lists Exporters 


The Egyptian Trade Index for 
1955-56 has been released by the 
Middle East Publishing Co., 29 
Abdel Khalek Sarwat Pasha, 
Cairo. 

The publication, 
four sections, 


divided into 
includes an index 
to advertisers; a trades section 
of importers, exporters, agents, 
and merchants classified alpha- 
betically by commodity; an al- 
phabetical listing of manufac- 
tured products giving the manu- 
facturers’ names; and a straight 
alphabetical listing of all firms 
included in the directory show- 
ing adresses, telephone numbers, 
branches, and other details. 

A copy of this publication is 
available for review in the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Exchange of Notes on State Legislation 
Regarding Japanese Textiles 


The Embassy of Japan, on behalf of the Japanese Government, de- 
livered on April 4, 1956, a note to the U. S. Department of State, which 
indicated its concern over the recent South Carolina law requiring whole- 
salers and retailers to post a sign stating “Japanese Textiles Sold Here.” 

The full texts of the Japanese note and the State Department’s reply 


of April 16, 1956, follow: 


JAPANESE NOTE 


The Ambassador of Japan presents 
his compliments to the Honorable the 
Secretary of State and has the honor 
to draw the attention of the latter 
tc the following facts. 

The Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the State of South Caro- 
lina passed a bill on March 6, 1956, 
which requires all wholesale and re- 
tail establishments in the State dealing 
in Japanese textile goods, or garments 
made therefrom, to display a sign 
“Japanese Textiles Sold Here.” The 
pill was approved by the Governor of 
the State on March 8, 1956, and has 
since become effective. Furthermore, it 
is renorted that the State Legislature 
by resolution has requested the other 
Southern and New England States, 
where the textile industry is promi- 
nent, to take similar steps. 

The above-mentioned legislation 
discriminates against the sale of 
Japanese textile goods in the State 
of South Carolina. Such discrimation, 
in the view of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, is in contravention of the Treaty 
of Friendship, Commerce, and Navi- 
gation between Japan and the United 
States which provides, in article 16, 
that products of either party shall be 
accorded, within the territories of the 
other party, national treatment and 
most-favored-nation treatment in all 
matters affecting internal taxation, 
sale, distribution, storage, and use. 

As the Secretary of State already 
knows, the Government of Japan and 
the Japanese textile industries con- 
cerned, in view of strong complaints 
by the American cotton-textile indus- 
tries against increased imports of 
Japanese products and motivated by 
the sincere desire to settle the problem 
amicably, voluntarily started to con- 
trol the export of cotton goods to the 
United States in January 1956. The 
voluntary initiation of this control 
required great sacrifice on the 
Japanese side. It resulted in the can- 
cellation of a considerable number of 
outstanding contracts, which had been 
concluded before the export quota was 
set, with the consequent serious 
economic impact upon the textile in- 
dustries concerned, particularly . the 
medium and small enterprises. 

Yet these efforts have now been met 
by the discrimination imposed in the 
State of South Carolina. Furthermore, 
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it is feared that similar steps might 
be taken by other States. The Govern- 
ment of Japan is deeply concerned 
about the adverse effects such dis- 
criminatory action might have upon 
the friendly relationship between the 
two nations. 


In view of the foregoing, the Am- 
bassador, under instructions from the 
Government of Japan, has further 
the honor to request the Government 
of the United States urgently to take 
appropriate measures to meet this 
regrettable situation and to prevent 
similar situations from arising in 
other States. 


UNITED STATES NOTE 


The Secretary of State presents his 
compliments to His Excellency the 
Ambassador of Japan and has the 
honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
his note of April 4, 1956, concerning 


legislation enacted by the State of 
South Carolina which requires all 
wholesale and retail establishments in 
that State dealing with Japanese tex- 
tile goods or garments made there- 
from to display a sign “Japanese Tex- 
tiles Sold Here.” The views of the 
Japanese Government that this legis- 
lation discriminates against the sale 
of Japanese textile goods in South 
Carolina and that such discrimination 
is in contravention of article XVI of 
the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, 
and Navigation between the United 
States and Japan have received the 
most careful consideration. 

It is the policy of the U. 8S. Govern- 
ment to effect the orderly elimination 
of unnecessary and artificial re- 
straints on international trade, The 
U. S. Government has made continued 
efforts to bring about a full accept- 
ance of Japan as a member of the 
world trading community. The con- 
siderabie degree of success that has 
attended these efforts is a source of 
deep satisfaction to this Government, 
which regards the healthy and sound 
expansion of Japan’s commerce as 


(Continued on Page 25) 





Japan Sets High Import Budget; 


Dollar Trade Expected To Gain 


e 


The Japanese Government has fixed a record foreign-exchange 
budget of US$1,886 million for the first half of fiscal year 1956, April- 
September, representing an increase of $569 million, as compared 
with the budget for the corresponding period of fiscal 1955. 

Allocations for merchandise imports total $1,548 million, an increase 


of $436 million over the budget for 
such imports in the first half of last 
year. Projected payments for invisi- 
bles, such as transportation and in- 
surance, amount to $344 million, a 
rise of $133 million. 

Although allocations for the vari- 
ous currency areas have not been an- 
nounced, the total for the dollar area 
is expected to be greater than for 
either the preceding 6-month period 
or the comparable half year of fiscal 
1955. 

In the calendar year 1955 purchases 
from the United States amounted to 
$776 million, or 30 percent of Japan’s 
total imports in that year. The U. 5S. 
share in Japanese import trade may 
be larger under the expected increase 
in allocation for dollar expenditures 
in the current budget. 

The high budget fixed for April- 
September imports reflects a contin- 
ued favorable Japanese balance of 
payments; expected price increases for 
some raw materials; need for replen- 





ishment of raw-material stocks follow- 
ing the high level of economic activ- 
ity and record high exports attained 
in 1955; and efforts to expand indus- 
trial production, employment, and ex- 
ports within the framework of a stable 
price level. 

Striking features of the current 
budget, as compared with the budget 
for the first half of the 1955 fiscal 
year, are: 

eAn increase in funds set aside for 
finished machinery in absolute terms 
and relative to total allocations. 

eLarger allocations for long-term 
capital transactions. 

eA substantial increase in amounts 
allocated for raw materials for fabri- 
cation and replenishment of depleted 
stocks. 


Of the merchandise budget, fuel 
and raw materials account for about 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Argentina Plans Oil Development 


The Argentine Ministry of Industry 
in Buenos Aires is calling for offers 
before May 15 on plans for petroleum 
development to be carried out by the 
State enterprise, Yacimientos Petrole- 
os Fiscales (YPF). 

The $250 million project calls for 
the augmentation of crude-oil output 
from 4 million to 10 million cubic 
meters annually within 3 years by 
completion of new pipelines and re- 
fining facilities. Implementation of 
the plan will result in a reported sav- 
ing of $175 million annually, part of 
which will be used to amortize the 
capital investment required. The Cen- 
tral Bank will guarantee all repay- 
ment and amortization of loans, 
including interest, contracted by YPF. 

YPF will study the proposals sub- 
mitted and then call for tenders from 
the firms best qualified technically 
and financially to undertake the proj- 
ect, on which work is scheduled to 
commence about July 1. No offers will 
be considered which foresee any form 
of concession, repayment in oil, or any 
other than normal amortization of 
loans received in currency, machinery, 
equipment, work, or services. 

The project involves construction of 
the following: Gas pipelines from 
Campo Duran to Buenos Aires, $76 
million, from Campo Duran to San 





_U. S. Participation Sought for 


Ethiopian Land Development 


U. S. participation is wanted to de- 
velop approximately 18,000 acres of 
land in Ethiopia, reportedly suitable 
for the production of grain and other 
crops which can be grown at 6,000 feet, 
and for the production of coffee. Ap- 
proximately 13,000 acres are available 
near the Ethiopian town of Ambo; the 
remainder is divided into plots of 2,000 
and 5,000 acres near the townships of 
Gore and Jimma, respectively. 

Consideration would be given to 
long-term ieases, or to the formation 
of a U. S.-Ethiopian partnership for 
their development. 

Firms interested in this proposal are 
invited to submit their requests to the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Bid Deadline Extended 


The deadline for submission of bids 
on equipment for the new Social Se- 
curity hospitals in Quito has been ex- 
tended to May 31 by the Caja del 
Seguro, Quito. 

This opportunity was announced in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, April 16, 
1956, page 9. 
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Lorenzo, $24 million, and from Men- 
doza to San Lorenzo, $19 million; a 
refining plant at Campo Duran; en- 
largement of the Lujan de Cuyo re- 
finery, $15 million; Greater Buenos 
Aires Zone Refinery, $18 million; 
lubricants plant, $4 million; construc- 
tion of storage and fuel distribution 
plants, $5 million; and oil-drilling and 
other equipment, $76 million. 

An Argentine press statement, in 
Spanish, is available for review on 
loan from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


U.S. Agreement Sought 
By Netherlands Firm 


Nellen’s Machinefabrisk, Construc- 
tiewerkpiaats en Technisch Bureau, 
N. V., 45-47 Sluisjesdijk, Rotterdam, 
wishes to obtain U. S. participation in 
the manufacture of forklift trucks, 
special cranes, draglines, harbor 
cranes, bulldozers, and tractors. 

The firm, now manufacturing mo- 
bile and traveling cranes, storage 
tanks, etc., would like to add new prod- 
ucts to its line through a working 
agreement with a U. S. manufacturer. 
Although most of these products are 
now manufactured in the Netherlands, 
the market reportedly is sufficiently 
large to warrant increased production. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond direct with the firm at the 
Rotterdam address. A current World 
Trade Directory report on Nellen’s 
Machinefabrisk is being prepared and 
will be available in the near future to 
qualified U. S. firms from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., for $1. 








Licensing Agreement Sought 


By English Projector Firm 


Visual Communications, Ltd., Loft- 
house, Wakefield, Yorkshire, manufac- 
turers of filmstrip projectors and mi- 
crofilm readers, would like to license 
a U.S. firm for the manufacture and 
sale of their patented products on the 
U. S. market. 

The company also seeks a reciprocal 
licensing agreement to make related 
U. S. products in England. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond direct with Mr. E. Bates at 
the company’s address in Yorkshire. 
A World Trade Directory report on 
Visual Communications, Ltd., is avail- 
able to qualified U. S. firms from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for $1. 


New Firm in India 
Plans Sugar Factory 


Mr. K. S. Sambasiva Iyer and Mr. K, 
Sundararajan, chairman and director, 
respectively, of Champaka Sugar 
Plantations, Ltd., Mannargudi, Tan- 
jore District, Madras State, are seek- 
ing private U. S. financial assistance 
in the form of machinery and tech- 
nical know-how for the establish- 
ment of a sugar factory. 


The firm, a newly constituted public 
limited company, has been granted a 
license by the Government of India 
to erect a sugar factory having a 
crushing capacity of 800 tons a day. 
Machinery and technical assistance 
valued at about $1 million are sought 
from U. S. sources. 


Tle proposed site of the factory at 
Edayankottai is about 3 miles from the 
nearest railway link. Electric power 
and labor supply, however, are plenti- 
ful although the availability of skilled 
labor may be limited. 


A copy of the memorandum setting 
forth in detail the proposal for this 
project is available for review on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. A World Trade Di- 
rectory report on the new firm is in 
preparation and soon will be available 
to qualified U. S. firms from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division for $1. 


Unwelded Pipe Needed 
In France by NATO 


A new project in France, totaling 
an estimated $1,257,143, has been 
openeds-to U. S. bidders under the in- 
ternational competitive bidding pro- 
cedure of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce has reported. 


The project calls for supply and in- 
stallation of 30,000 meters of unwelded 
pipe, 12 inches in diameter, and 4,000 
meters of unwelded pipe, 6, 8, and 10 
inches in diameter. 


Interested firms should contact the 
Secretariat d’Etat a l’Industrie et au 
Commerce, Service Special des Depots 
d’ Hydrocarbures, 85 boulevard Mont- 
parnasse, Paris, before May 4, giving 
details of their qualifications and ex- 
perience. Formal requests for bids will 
be issued May 8 and the deadline for 
submitting bids is May 23. 

A brochure describing the NATO in- 
ternational bidding procedure may be 
obtained upon request from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from any of the Department’s 
Field Offices. 
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Chile Invites Bids on 
Railway Equipment 


Bids on a railway electrification 
project involving some $20 million 
worth of imported equipment are in- 
yited by the Chilean State Railways 
(Ferrocarriles del Estado), Departa- 
mento de Traccion y Maestranzas, 
Avda. B. O’Higgins esq. Seranno, 
Casilla 2017, Santiago. 


Electrification of the railway line 
from Santiago to Chillan, a city ap- 


proximately 400 kilometers to the south © 


of Santiago in the Concepcion hinter- 
land, is to be accomplished. Equip- 
ment to be imported will consist of 
56 electric locomotives, 8 electric auto- 
motors (interurban units containing 


poth engine and passenger space), 


and 13 electric substations. Bids on 
this equipment must be submitted by 
July 16. 

The State Railways, interested in 
liberal terms of payment as well as 
price, states it will consider the follow- 
ing or more favorable modes of pay- 
ment: Initially, 5 percent of the value 
of the contract; 10. percent of the 
value of individual deliveries against 
shipping documents; and the balance 
in 20 payments every six months, 
over a 10-year period. 


A copy of the specifications in 
Spanish and a complete set of draw- 
ings are available for review on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Specifications may be 
obtained on payment of 24,000 pesos 
(505 pesos—US$1, brokers’ free-market 
rate, April 5, 1956) for the full set and 
7,000 pesos for the text without draw- 
ings, from the Ferrocariles del Estado, 
at the address given. 





Daura Refinery in Iraq 
To Be Expanded 


Present planning for the Daura 
refinery in Iraq calls for an ex- 
pansion soon of existing process- 
ing facilities. 

Technical proposals for ex- 
pansion have been transmitted 
to a number of engineering and 
construction firms for review and 
comment on a consultative basis. 
Following this examination the 
oil refinery administration plans 
to issue a general call for bids. 

A report on the plan prepared 
by the refinery is available for 
review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 











April 30, 1956 


Greece, Iraq, Pakistan Invite Bids on 
Materials, Equipment, Construction 


The following governments, through 
their authorized procurement agen- 
cies, are inviting tenders for a number 
of items of potential interest to U. 8. 
suppliers. 

Supplemental data, such as bidding 
instructions and specifications, are 
available for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., as indicated by symbol (*). 
Greece: 

Fuel oil (mazout), 200,000 metric 
tons, estimated value $3.2 million. Bids 
invited until May 16 by the Athens- 
Piraeus Electricity Co. Ltd., 4 Korai 
Street, Athens. Additional informa- 
tion and assistance to prospective 
bidders may be obtained from the 
Greek Foreign Trade Administration, 
729 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.* 

One tugboat. Bids invited until May 
25 by the Greek Navy General Staff, 
Ministry of National Defense, Papari- 
ghopoulou Street No. 2, Athens. Addi- 
tional information obtainable from the 
Greek Foreign Trade Administration.* 

Penicillin, 530,000 vials, bid deadline 
May 24; 3,000 kilograms calcium hypo- 
chlorite, May 23; 50 fire-fighting uni- 
forms, May 28; and 1,215 medals, 
May 28. Bids invited by the Ministry 
of Finance, State Procurement Serv- 
ice, 56 El. Venizelos Street, Athens.* 
Iraq: 

Participation in an experimental 
low-cost housing project to be carried 
out at Sector No. 11 of Western Bagh- 
dad Development. Tenders invited un- 
til May 28 by the Development Board 
and the Ministry of Development, 
Baghdad. Plans call for building about 
20 units consisting of 15 houses each. 

Two copies of the bidding documents 
may be obtained from the Directorate 
General of Legal Affairs and Con- 
tracts, Ministry of Development, Bagh- 
dad, for 10 Iraqi dinars (1 dinar= 
US$2.80), not refundable. Bids must be 
accompanied by a preliminary deposit 
of 1,000 dinars either in cash or by 
letter of guaranty from an approved 
bank in Iraq. Bid advertisement avail- 
able.* 

Construction of 30 tobacco ware- 
houses to be erected at Baghdad and 
10 other locations north of Baghdad, 
for the Iraqi Tobacco Monopoly Ad- 
ministration, Baghdad. Work involves 
preparation of sites, foundations, and 
walls and erection of steel frame ware- 
houses with corrugated metal roof and 
sides, installation of electrical and 
water services and.of humidification 
equipment where required, and build- 
ing of housing accommodation at each 
site. Bid deadline June 20. 


Copies of tender documents may be 
inspected at the Embassy of Iraq, 2135 


Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C., or at the offices of the consult- 
ant, Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy-Strat- 
ton, 62 West 46th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. Copies of the bidding documents 
may be obtained from the named of- 
fices for 20 Iraqi dinars or equivalent.* 
Pakistan: 

British standard steel rails of 90-, 
75-, and 60-pound weights, 52,600 long 
tons, together with fishplates for these 
rails. Bid deadline May 21. Tenders in- 
vited by the Ministry of Communica- 
tios, Railway Division, Karachi, and 
tender documents may be purchased 
from the Ministry for 100 rupees (1 
rupee—US$0.21). One set of documents 
may be reviewed at (but not purchased 
from) the office of Commercial Secre- 
tary, Embassy of Pakistan, 2315 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D. C.* 

Broad gage (5’ 6”) oil tank wagons, 
132, and broad gage petrol tank wag- ' 
ons, 13, for the North Western Rail-~ 
way in West Pakistan. Bid deadline 
May 21. Cranes complete with match 
trucks for use on the Pakistan railways 
as follows: 4 broad gage 10-ton, 5 
broad gage 20-ton, 1 broad gage 30- 
ton, 2 broad gage 65-ton, and 2 meter 
gage (3’ 3%”) 35-ton. Bid deadline 
May 28.* 

Bids invited by the Director Gen- 
eral, Railway Division, Ministry of 
Communications, Room No. 342, 2d 
Floor, Multi-Storied Bldg., Kings Way, 
Karachi. Complete sets of documents 
may be purchased from that office for 
100 rupees a set.* 

Air-Conditioning Telecommunica- 
tions Building at Sukkur, West Pakis- 
tan, preferably with portable units of 
1-ton capacity. Bids invited until May 
9 by the Pakistan Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department, Karachi. Specifi- 
cations and drawings available.* 


Greece Extends Bid Deadline 


Bid deadline for fire-fighting en- 
gines and equipment invited by the 
Ministry of Finance, State Procure- 
ment Service, 29 Churchill Street, 
Athens, has been extended to May 15. 

Amendments to the specifications 
are available from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

This bid opportunity was announced 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, March 
7, 1955, page 18. 








The quantity of Cuban leaf to- 
bacco exports in exchange for Ger- 
man goods has been increased under 
the extension to March 1, 1957, of 
the trade agreement between the two 
countries, according to the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS. 





U. S. Good Supplier of 
Equipment To Venezuela 


The United States has been supply- 
ing 85 to 90 percent of the refrig- 
eration equipment and virtually all 
of the air-conditioning equipment 
imported into Venezuela, according to 
a new trade list released by the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, although Swe- 
den has recently increased its share of 
the home refrigerator market. 


Imports of refrigeration equipment 
from the United States in 1954 were 
valued at $8.6 million, air-conditioning 
units at $1.4 million, and parts and ac- 
cessories at $1 million. Imports of this 
type of equipment are not controlled, 
foreign exchange is adequate, and im- 
port duties are not excessive. 


U. 8S. air-conditioning and refrigera- 
tion equipment is generally preferred 
in the heavily populated areas of Ven- 
ezuela. All cities and the large towns 
offer a market for commercial and in- 
dustrial air-conditioners. Some areas 
without sufficient electric power, how- 
ever, must still depend upon Swedish 
kerosene-operated refrigerators. Ven- 
.ezuela is entirely dependent upon im- 
ports for units—generally imported in 
assembled form—and parts. However, 
a small number of refrigerators are as- 
sembied locally from imported com- 
ponents by a U. S. owned firm. 

The new trade list, which names 
firms importing these products, is en- 
titled “Air Conditioning and Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Venezuela.” 

Other new trade lists are: 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Bolivia. 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Philippines. 

American Firms, Subsidiaries, and 
Affiliates—Uruguay. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—British Hon- 
duras. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
Argentina. 

Dental Supply Houses—Colombia. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—British Hon- 
duras. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Egypt. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters—-Pakistan. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material 
Importers and Dealers—Burma. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material 
Importers and Dealers—Haiti. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Ex- 
porters—Indonesia. 

Machinery Importers and Distrib- 
utors—Luxembourg. 

Machinery Importers and Distrib- 
utors—Morocco. 


Brazilian Firm Seeks Capital 
To Develop Copper Deposits 


The Brazilian firm of Solino and 
Solino, Avenida Presidente Dutra 341, 
Guajara-Mirim, Guapore, wants to 
contact U. S. investors for the joint 
development on a commercial scale of 
large cooper-ore deposits in the State 
of. Maranhao. 


The deposits, reportedly covering an 
area of more than 10 square kilo- 
meters, have been surveyed by French, 
German, and Brazilian geologists, and 
laboratory analyses of samples collect- 
ed are said to indicate a pure copper 
content of more than 21 percent. 


Complete information on this pro- 
posal will be furnished upon request 
to Sr. Antonio Alipio e Silva at the 
firm’s address in Guapore. A World 
Trade Directory report on Solino and 
Solino is available to qualified U. S. 
firms from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., for $1. 





Jewelry Firm in Mexico 
Wants U. S. Partner 


Casa Najera Hermanos, Cerrada de 
Plan de Ayala 21, Col. San Jacinto, 
Mexico, D. F., designers and manufac- 
turers of specialty silver costume 
jewelry, is offering a partnership in 
the business in exchange for approxi- 
mately $16,000 in investment capital. 


To permit expansion into the export 
market, the firm has completed ex- 
perimentation to improve the design 
and quality of its products. 


Interested firms or individuals are 
invited to correspond direct with Sr. 
Jesus Najera Castaniera, manager of, 
Casa Najera. A World Trade Directory 
report on the firm is available to qual- 
ified U. S. firms from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., for 
$1. 





Musical Instrument Importers and 
Dealers-—Peru. 

Provision Importers and Dealers— 
Iraq. 

Provision Importers and Dealers— 
Lebanon. 


Sugar Mills—Peru. 


Tobacco and Tobacco Product Im- 
porters, Dealers, and Manufacturers— 
Malaya. 


Most of these lists are prefaced by a 
brief review of basic trade and indus- 
try data. They may be purchased from 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices, for $2 each. 





World Trade Week, May 20-26. 





NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 








The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business 
connections in the United States. 
While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good re- 
pute, the Department of Commerce 
cannot assume responsibility for any 
transactions undertaken with these 
firms. 

World Trade Directory reports on 
the listed firms are available to quali- 
fied U. S. firms from BFC’s Commer. 
cial Intelligence Division or through 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices (listed on p. 2), for $1 
each. However, the usual precautions 
should be taken; all transactions are 
subject to prevailing laws and regula- 
tions in this country and abroad. 

Supplementary information, in the 
form of literature, catalogs, photo- 
graphs, price lists, or samples, is avail- 
able as indicated by symbol (°*), 
Firms domiciled in the United States 
may obtain this Material on loan from 
the Commerical Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. §, 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


LICENSING OPPORTUNITIES 


In the United States 


Invention Rights: 

Netherlands — Research - bureau J. 
Hammacher ing. EGC (inventor), ll 
Hullebergweg, Bennekom, wishes to 
sell the rights to two of his inven- 
tions: An oil-gas apparatus which 
produces uncracked oil gas to be used 
instead of coal gas for the heating of 
industrial ovens; and an infrared ray 
lamp which is operated on oil. 


In Foreign Country 


Machinery: 

Belgium—S. A. Ateliers Liegeois 
d’Outillage Penumatique (manufac- 
turer and exporter of all types of 
pneumatic machinery including drills, 
chippers, chisels, and grinders), 171, 
rue d’Othee, Ans-Liege, is interested 
in a licensing arrangement with U. S. 
firms, with or without capital par- 
ticipation, or establishment of a new 
corporation, for manufacturing all 
kinds of machinery used in coal mines 
and for public works. The company 
advises that its plant equipment con- 
sists of 21 lathes, 12 grinders, milling 
machinery, and modern thermic in- 
stallation. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 








Cement: 
Netherlands —E. M. van de Pol’s 
Handelsonderneming (importer and 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





— 


exporter of building materials), 3 
Mauritskade, The Hague, wishes to 
export direct rapid hardening port- 
jand and aluminum cement; also 
white portland cement. 

Clothing: 

Netherlands—NIMVEL, Ned. Indus- 
triele Maatschappij tot Veredeling van 
Bontvellen (manufacturer, exporter), 
19 Nieuwstraat, Zaltbommel, wishes to 
export direct to representative in East- 
ern States ladies’ high-quality coats 
made of moleskins, in any color de- 
sired. 


j 
Cotton: 


Burma — Central Enterprises, Ltd. . 


(exporter of Burmese agricultural 
products), P. O. Box 590, Rangoon, 
wishes to export 1956 crop of short 
staple raw cotton of various grades. 
The quantity to be exported in the 
current year is estimated at about 
30,000 bales each weighing .approxi- 
mately 400 Ibs. 


Electrical Supplies and Equipment: 
France —SOFOURNEL (Societe de 
fournitures Electriques) (manufactur- 
er, wholesaler, exporter), 6 rue de 
Geneve, Limoges, Haute-Vienne, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent very good quality small elec- 
trical equipment, accessories, fixtures, 
and supplies of porcelain and molded 
plastic, including plugs, circuit break- 
ers, sockets and outlets, insulating 
bases, pushbuttons, wall fittings and 
fixtures, water-tight "lamps and 
switches of all types, including tum- 
bler and rotative, time and hermeti- 
cally sealed switches, and others. 
Descriptive pamphlet in French avail- 
able.* 

Foodstuffs: 

British East Africa—Fazal Kassam 
(Mills), Ltd. (importer, export mer- 
chant, mill owner), P. O. Box 76, 
Morogoro, Tanganyika, wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent produce 
of Tanganyika including coffee in 5- 
or 10-ton lots; also castor or sun- 
flower seeds in 100-ton lots. 


Foodstuffs: 
Burma — Central Enterprises, Ltd. 
(expoiter of Burmese agricultural 


products), P. O. Box 590, Rangoon, 
wishes to export from the 1956 crop: 
Butter beans, about 17,000 tons; white 
beans, about 10,000 tons; sultani and 
pegya, about 10,000 tons; and green 
Mung, about 7,000 tons in small, 
medium, and large sizes. 

France—Etablissements Victor Alary 
Guilhem (producer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter of foodstuffs), 2 rue Sainte- 
Colombe, Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes to 
export direct or through agent an- 
chovies and other hors d’oeuvres 
packed in olive oil in glass jars or tin 
cans. 


Hides and Skins: 

France — Marcel Douzals (export 
merchant), 1, rue Jules Ferry, Maza- 
met (Tarn), wishes to export direct 
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Ceylon Wants Stoppers 


For Arrack Bottles 


The Excise Commissioner, Ex- 
cise Commissioner’s Office, Mc- 
Callum Road, Colombo 10, would 
like to obtain quotations from 
U. S. manufacturers abie to sup- 
ply tamper-proof or pilfer-proof 
stoppers for capping arrack bot- 
tles. Arrack is an alcoholic bev- 
erage distilled from coconut 
toddy. 

About 60,000 to 75,000 gross 
stoppers a year would be re- 
quired. Quotations should be 
per gross c. i. f. Colombo. A 
sample of the bottle neck for 
which stoppers are needed is 
available on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 











standard-grade, unsalted raw dry skins 
of local origin. 

Instruments (Electromedical) : 

France — Societe de Recherches et 
d’Applications Electroniques “RACIA” 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
10 Cours d’Alsace-et-Lorraine; Bor- 
deaux, Gironde, wishes to export di- 
rect or through agent very good qual- 
ity electromedical apparatus and 
electronic medical instruments in- 
cluding electrocardiographs, electro- 
myographs, cathodic oscillographs, 
metabolism apparatus, and allied 
lines. Photographs and descriptive 
pamphlets available.* 

Jute: 

India—Shanker Bros. (exporter of 
jute goods, importer, wholesaler, com- 
mission merchant of paper and 
boards), 48 Jatindra Mohan Ave., Cal- 
cutta 6, wishes to export direct A- 
grade jute goods in desired specifica- 
tions. 

Leather: 

France — Marcel Douzals (export 
merchant), 1, rue Jules Ferry, Mazamet 
(Tarn), wishes to export direct all 
tanned leathers for the manufacture 
of shoes, morocco dressing, clothes, and 
gloves. 

Novelties: 

Germany — Heinz Schmidt, Metall- 
warenfabrik (manufacturer and ex- 
porter of metal badges, buttons, 
buckles, and novelties), 28 Schlitten- 
bacherstrasse. LuedenscheidiW., 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent miniature pistols attached to 
key ring or brooch, nickel-plated 
barrel with plastic stock, suitable for 
advertising or for souvenir items. 
Illustrated and descriptive leaflet 
available.* 


Plumbing Equipment: 
Denmark — Aarhus Boligstaal A/S 


(manufacturer), 74 Alhambravej, 
Copenhagen V., wishes to export di- 
rect to importers of sanitary installa- 
tion materials, approximately 250,000 
annually of high-quality stainless 
steel kitchen sinks and table tops. 

Saw Blades: 

Germany — August Graef “GNU” 
Metalisaegenfabrik (manufacturer and 
exporter), 51 Oberbergische Strasse, 


’ Wuppertal-Barmen,.wishes to export 


direct or through regional agents ex- 
cept California, large quantities of saw 
blades and band saw blades for cut- 
ting wood and metal. Illustrated pam- 
— with price information availa- 

e. 

Shoes: 

France—Etablissements Andre Dages 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
100 rue Maubec, Bayonne, Basses~ 
Pyrenees, wishes to export direct or 
through agent canvas shoes and, san- 
dals with jute soles or vulcanized 
guttapercha coated fiber soles, of all 
types and uses; tennis shoes with jute 
or foam-rubber soles; also soles for 
canvas shoes and sandals of jute or 
vulcanized guttapercha coated fiber or 
fabric. 

Teakwood: 

Burma—The State Timber Board, 
Rangoon, wishes to export approxi- 
mately 2,000 to 4,000 tons of choice lots 
of Burmese teakwood. 

Veneers: 

Brazil—Rio Impex 8. A. Importadora, 
Exportadora e Industrial (manufac- 
turer, exporter), Rua Sao Jose, 90 14th 
Floor, Rio de Janeiro, wishes to export 
direct mahogany veneers cut to usual 
U. S. commercial and technical re- 
quirements, or to order. 

Wool: 

France — Marcel Douzals (export 
merchant), 1, rue Jules Ferry, Maza- 
met (Tarn), wishes to export direct to 
textile centers in Boston, Philadelphia, 
and southern states, wools im the 
grease or washed of local origin. The 
following grades available: Fine, fine- 
medium, high half-blood, half-blood, 
34-blood, high %4-blood, low %4-blood, 
common, and carpet. 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Chemicals: 

England — British Cellophane, Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter of cellulose 
and polythene film), Bath Road, 
Bridgwater, Somerset, wishes to pur- 
chase direct large quantities of the fol- 
lowing chemicals: Dibutyl phthalate, 
dicyclohexyl phthalate, dimethylcyclo- 
hexyl phthalate, bentonite, paraffin 
wax with melting point of 145°/150°, 
glycerine, polyethylene glycol, ethyl- 
ene glycol, urea, citric acid, itaconic 
acid, and methyl methacrylate. 

Netherlands—Verdugt’s Industrie & 
Handelsonderneming (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler of chemicals; man- 
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ufacturer of soap and other products), 
3 Amaliastraat, The Hague, wishes to 
purchase direct raw materials for the 
preparation of insecticides, fungi- 
cides, herbicides, and rodenticides, 
such as D. D. T., B. H. C., malatheon, 
and chloiodane. 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment: 

France —Comptoir du Sud - Ouest 
(wholesaler, commission merchant, 
and sales agent handling all kinds of 
electrical equipment and _ supplies, 
radio sets and accessories, and re- 
lated lines), 86-88 rue Georges-Bon- 
nac, Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes to pur- 
chase direct and seeks agency for very 
good quality household electrical ap- 
pliances, and fluorescent lighting fix- 
tures. 

Thailand — Compagnie Commercial 
Belge (importing distributor), 1-1 De- 
jo Road, Bangkok, wishes to purchase 
direct and seeks agency for electrical 
household supplies, such as plugs, re- 
ceptacles, and switches. 

Foodstuffs: 

Belgian Congo—Les Frigos Dam- 
seaux (importer, wholesaler, retailer 
of fresh, frozen, and canned foods, 
and meats), B. P. 243, Leopoldville, 
wishes to purchase direct Florida 
oranges. Firm also wishes to purchase 
butter direct from large U. S. dairy. 

France — Societe l’Epargne (whole- 
saler handling food products, grocer- 
ies, and related lines), 18-21 Boule- 
vard Bonrepos, Toulouse, Haute- 
Garonne, wishes to purchase direct 
good-quality food products of all 
types, including cannéd goods. Quan- 
tities will be stated upon receipt of 
price quotations. 

Office Equipment: 

France—Comptoir du Sud - Ouest 
(wholesaler, commission merchant, 
and sales agent handling all kinds of 
electrical equipment and _ supplies, 
radio sets and accessories, and related 
lines), 86-88 rue Georges-Bonnac, 
Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes to purchase 
direct and seeks agency for very 
good quality tape recorders, and dic- 
tating machines. 

Paper: 

India—Shanker Bros. (manufactur- 
er’s agent), 48 Jatindra Mohan Ave., 
Calcutta 6, wishes to purchase direct 
paper and paper board. 

Petroleum Products: 

Germany—Bernhard Spiecker (im- 
porting distributor), 105 Hochallee, 
Hamburg, wishes to purchase direct 
technical petrolatum with a melting 
point above 50° Centigrade, green or 
brown-green, in 50-ton lots. 

Current World Trade Directory re- 
port being prepared. 

Professional and Scientific Instru- 
ments: 

France—Societe de Recherches et 
d’Applications Electroniques “RACIA” 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, and ex- 
porter of electromedical instruments, 
and medical electronic apparatus, and 
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Argentina To Buy 200 


Diesel Locomotives 


The Ministry of Transport, 
Oficina de Licitaciones del Fer- 
rocarril General Belgrano, Av. 
Maipu 4, Subsuelo, Buenos Aires, 
is inviting bids until June 19 for 
the supply of 200 diesel locomo- 
tives. 

A copy of the specifications 
and drawings, in Spanish, is 
available for review on loan 
from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

A call for tenders for 300 diesel 
passenger cars is expected in a 
few weeks, and when specifica- 
tions are received, an announce- 
ment will appear in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. 











potential importer), 10 cours d’Alsace- 
et-Lorraine, Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes 
to purchase direct and seeks agency 
for electromedical instruments and 
medical electronic equipment of U. S. 
origin, preferably of noncompetitive 
types, which may complete the firm’s 
line of production. 

Radios and Radio Equipment: 

France—Comptoir du Sud-Ouest 
(wholesaler, commission merchant, 
and sales agent handling all kinds of 
electrical equipment and _ supplies, 
radio sets and accessories, and related 
lines), 86-88 rue Georges-Bonnac, 
Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes to pur- 
chase direct and seeks agency for very 
good quality portable radio sets, and 
radio tubes. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Chemicals: 

France — Societe Industrielle Com- 
merciale & Agricole (S. I. C. A), 
(wholesaler, commission merchant, 
manufacturer’s and sales agent), 7 
boulevard de la Gare, Toulouse, Haute- 
Garonne, seeks agency for good- 
quality copper sulfate, as well as 
agricultural and industrial chemical 
products. 

Clothing and General Merchandise: 

France—A. M. Normandin (Manu- 
facture d’Habillements) (manufac- 
turer and retailer of readymade cloth- 
ing), 31-35 Place Saint-Martial, An- 
gouleme, Charente, is interested in 
obtaining agency -for clothing and 
general merchandise of the type sold 
in chain stores. 

Union of South Africa—Stone Bros. 
(manufacturer’s agent), P. O. Box 
1048, Port Elizabeth, wishes to obtain 
agency for ties and scarves for men; 
all types of nylon stockings for wo- 





—— 


men; toasters, irons, and kettles for 
household use (220/250 v.); all-t 

of foodstuffs; general household lines 
of glassware, tinware, and plastic 
ware; all types of buttons, especially 
for dress factories; printed cottons, 
such as rayons, and nylons; and all 
types of toys. 

Electrical Equipment: 

Egypt—General International Sup- 
plies Co. “GISCO” (manufacturer’s 
agent, commission merchant), 4 Sharia 
Mazloum, Cairo, is interested in rep- 
resenting a U. S. manufacturer mak- 
ing ovérhead electrical transmission 
lines and cables, switchgear, and 
kindred equipment for Egyptian Goy- 
ernment contracts. 

Fertilizers: 

France — Societe Industrielle Com- 
merciale & Agricole (S. I. C. A), 
(wholesaler, commission merchant, 
manufacturer’s and sales agent), 7 
boulevard de la Gare, Toulouse, Haute- 
Garonne, seeks agency for good- 
quality fertilizers. 

Hides and Skins: 

Italy — Nino Marengo (wholesaler 
and agent of raw skins for furriers), 
15 Via Giuseppe Verdi, Turin, seeks 
agency for raw skins and pelts for 
furriers. 

Insecticides: 

France — Societe Industrielle Com- 
merciale & Agricole (S. I. C. A), 
(wholesaler, commission merchant, 
manufacturer’s and sales agent), 7 
boulevard de la Gare, Toulouse, Haute- 
Garonne seeks agency for good- 
quality insecticides, agricultural and 
others. 

Lumber: 

Italy—Ing. Gian Luigi SAVOJA 
(sales agent selling wood and machin- 
ery), 24 Via Cristoforo Colombo, 
Turin, wishes to obtain exclusive 
agency from U. S. firms dealing in 
lumber and synthetic wood for the 
manufacture of furniture. 

Machinery: 

Italy—iIng. Gian Luigi SAVOJA 
(sales agent selling wood and machin- 
ery), 24 Via Cristoforo Colombo, 
Turin, wishes to obtain exclusive 
agency from U. S. firms and manu- 
facturers of special woodworking 
machines. , 

Sweden—Harald Dahle & Co. (im- 
porting distributor, and manufac- 
turer’s agent), 9 A Kungsgatan, Gote- 
borg C, seeks agency from U. S. man- 
ufacturers and exporters of con- 
struction machinery. 

Union of South Africa—M. H. Gold- 
schmidt (Pty.), Ltd. (indent agent), 
Corner House, 84 Longmarket St., Cape 
Town, wishes to obtain agency for 
textile machinery, spares, accessories, 
and raw materials. Booklet listing 
equipment available.* 

Marine Equipment: 

Sweden—Harald Dahle & Co. (im- 
porting distributor, and manufac- 
turer’s agent), 9 A Kungsgatan, Gote- 
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porg C, seeks agency for the following 
marine equipment: Masts, booms, 
cargo winches, anchors, chains, steel 
castings, gangways, steering gears, 
steel shafts (forging), propellers, rud- 
ders, and rudder shafts. 

Oils: 

Union of South Africa—Industrial 
Supply Co. (Pty.), Ltd., (importer, 
wholesaler), 5  Ravenscraig Road, 
(P. O. Box 279) Woodstock, Cape Town, 
seeks agency for orange oil, pectin, 
and other essential oils for the fruit 
industry. 

Plastics: 

Union of South Africa—W. K. Crox- 
ton (importer, exporter, sales/indent 
agent), 18 Green St., Cape Town, 
wishes to obtain agency for the fol- 
lowing plastics: Cellulose acetate, 
yinyls, polythene, cellulose butyrate, 
polstyrene, and polyvinyl in flake, 
granular, powder, block, slab, tube, 
rod, roll, and sheet form. Firm states 
materials will be used in compression 
moldings, injection moldings, vacuum 
forming, laminating, and coating. 

Soda-Fountain Equipment: 

France—Jean Charles Bere (sales 
and manufacturer’s agent), 2 rue 
Ferdinand-de-Lesseps, Bordeaux, Gi- 
ronde, seeks agency from U. S. manu- 
facturers for good-quality complete 
units of soda-fountain and related 
beverage-dispensing equipment for 
nonalcoholic hot or cold beverages, 
capacity 300-400 glasses per hour, au- 
tomatic, and operated by one person 
only. Descriptive sheet, in French 
showing type of desired equipment 
available.* 


Textiles: 
Union of South Africa—African 
Overseas Agencies (indent agent, 


manufacturer’s representative), 52 
Long St., P. O. Box 350 Cape Town, 
seeks agency for curtaining materials, 


36” and 28”-54” wide, particularly 
printed cottons; and dress materials 
for women, 36” and 51”-55” wide in 


cotton, highly finished, staple fiber, 

rayon, nylon, mixed compositions, 

printed. 
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to World Trade Information 
Service reports may be 
ordered from Department 
of Commerce Field Offices 
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Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Argentina —Pincus Kaplan, repre- 
senting P. Kaplan y cia. S. R. L., 
Tucuman 2353, Buenos Aires, is in- 
terested in developing a U. S. market 
for leather articles manufactured in 
Argentina. Scheduled to arrive the 
early part of May, via New York, for 
a month’s visit. No itinerary or U. 8. 
address given. 

Australia—G. N. Ingham, Managing 
Director of Craftsman Press Pty., Ltd. 
(printer, publisher, carton manufac- 
turer), 510-516 Latrobe St., Melbourne 
C. 1., Victoria, seeks alternative lines 
allied to printing such as greeting 
cards, cut-out novelties, and patented 
carbonizing of office stationery. Was 
scheduled to arrive April 23, via Van- 
couver, and will remain in Canada for 
5 days, then proceed to San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and Chicago, arriving in 
Washington, D. C., on May 9 for a 5- 
day visit. 

U. S. address: c/o Albert L. Senger, 
Commercial Counselor, Australian Em- 
bassy, 1700 Massachusetts Ave. NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


Germany—Dr. Dietrich K. G. Pfoert- 
ner, representing Connenwerke Sie- 
burg & Pfoertner, Seesen am Harz, 
is interested in visiting alimentary 
paste manufacturers, and obtaining 
technical information on manufactur- 
ing methods. Was scheduled to arrive 
April 2, via New York, for a month’s 
visit. 


U. 8. address: c/o German Consulate 
General, 745 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, and San Francisco. 


Japan—Seitaro Okamatsu, manag- 
ing director of the Japan Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry, No. 14, Ma- 
runouchi 3-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, 
is interested in general trade condi- 
tions and operations of the chambers 
of commerce in the United States. Mr. 
Okamatsu is also managing director 
of the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry, and plans to go to 
Seattle as Japan’s chief delegate to 
the Seattle Trade Fair. Was scheduled 
to arrive April 21, via Seattle, for a 
visit of 50 days. 


U. 8S. address: c/o National Guard 
Armory, 305 Harrison St., Seattle, 
Wash., April 21 thru May 26; c/o 
Counselor T. Matsuo, Japanese Em- 
bassy, 2514 Massachusetts Ave. NW., 
Washington, D. C., after May 26. 
Itinerary: Seattle, Chicago, Detroit, 
Buffalo, New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, New Orleans, Mi- 
ami, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

Turkey—Ali Ipar, representing 
SAZMAS—Sanayi ve Ziraat Makina- 
lari T. A. S. (importer of agricultural 
and industrial machinery and imple- 


ments; chrome ore producer), Ticaret 
Bank Han, Istanbul, is interested in 
chrome ore and other ore exports and 
imports of industrial machinery. Was 
scheduled to arrive the latter part of 
April, via New York, for a visit of 
about 6 weeks. 


U. S. address: c/o Box 128, Pacific 
Palisades, Calif. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Chicago, and Los Angeles, 


Japan Sets... 
(Continued from Page 15) 


55 percent. The share allocated for 
procurement of finished machinery is 
increased from 3 percent to 8 percent, 
and the ratio of the allocation for 
food imports to total allocation is cut 
from 26 percent to 19 percent, reflect- 
ing a record agricultural output last 
year. 

Allocations for important compo- 
nents of the current budget, and in the 
budget announced for the first half of 
fiscal 1955, shown in parentheses, are 
as follows, in millions of dollars: 


Machinery and metal products, 
129.2 (33); imports under automatic- 
approval system, 230 (155); textile raw 
materials, 327.8 (260.4); iron and steel 
raw materials, 102.5 (51); long-range 
capital transactions, 53.3 (13.4); non- 
ferrous metals and nonmetals, 49.3 
(13.4); petroleum, 93.3 (66.9); coal, 46 
(28.5); fertilizer and its raw materials, 
29.1 (19.7); food, 300.3 (290). 

The principal groups of imports for 
which Japanese foreign exchange is 
budgeted are as follows: 

Foreign Ba agg Budget for Merchandise 
Imports, April-September 1956 
{Value in 1,000 dollars] 





Group Value 
WE in cc cunt enna tbnieds coats dentibn 300,258 
DESEDOND. GOED. 6 bck <hnes0y tbe . 9,503 
EMBED s . < dices bas Ohcueses creases * 17,789 
Raw materials for daily necessities .. 30,127 
Textile raw materials ..............5- ,792 
Fertilizer and its raw materials ...... 29,130 
ee eee eee Tey 998 
Iron and steel raw materials ......... 102,492 
Nonferrous metals and nonmetals ... 49,335 
a Oe Ey SPR S Oa ee 93,318 
Chemicals and raw materials ........ 4,089 
PRarmaceutiodls .....ccceccevcecevses 2,927 
Machinery and metal products ...... 129,200 
Raw materials for processing ........ 32,000 
Goods for ae VE sss ccnteenesbes 10,000 
Goods for U. S. Security Forces ...... 5,000 
Reimport and additional goods ...... 1,000 
Miscellaneous payments ............ 73,042 
—— under automatic-approval 000 
Reserve SOUOEE c 4s nap c0bbccnabenasnasaua 50,000 
DOU SS ivniy csc eestcbbeksabtbas 1,543,000 


Foreign Exchange Budget for a Imports, 
April-September 19 


[Value in 1,000 tia 


Item Value 
Transportation ......scccsdcccccvcccces 144,341 
TROUPOTAED. 6 vn. cS 0a cco cc cccwoccenbscudcene 7,796 
Re ree 6,390 
Profits paid foreign pee wuees cces 26,945 
Government transactions .............. 739 
Expenses involved in ‘foreign trade ... 17,067 
Technical assistance .............se00. 13,749 
Communications ........scececeesseces 665 
CRED BRO VEIOR, ic on 080.000h 0 dens ceses cuted 25,775 
REED So chikis i cddcn vader ives tuskstaetewne 5,410 
Long-term capital transactions ....... 53,346 
Short-term capital transactions ....... 45 
Merchandise transactions ............. 338 
PROBST WO TUM: ooo ce oc csdescccccccswocces 30,000 

WORE eh sk sit's abs te oe Chg cece eddy 343,606 
21 
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International Conventions on 
Tourism Approved by Senate 


Two international Conventions designed to facilitate international 
tourist travel, drawn up at a United Nations conference in 1954, were 
_approved by the U. S. Senate on April 19. 

The agreements, one the Convention Concerning Customs Formalities 
for Touring and the other the Customs Convention on Temporary Impor- 


tation of Private Road Vehicles, have 
as their purpose the simplification 
and standardization of customs for- 
malities for automobiles imported into 
foreign countries for private touring 
and for personal effects and other 
belongings of tourists in general. 

* Basic to the Convention on Customs 
Facilities for Touring is the definition 
of the word “tourist,” which is stated 
as: “Any person, without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion, 
who enters the territory of a contract- 
ing State other than that in which 
that person normally resides and re- 
mains there for not less than 24 hours 
and not more than 6 months in the 
course of any 12-month period for 
legitimate nonimmigrant purposes, 
such as touring, recreation, sports, 
health, family reasons, study, religious 
pilgrimages, or business.” 

Thus for the first time a definition 
clarifying the status of bona fide 
international travelers in all countries 
is included in an international agree- 
ment. 

This convention provides that con- 
tracting States shall admit temporarily 
free of import duties or import taxes 
tourists’ personal effects and defines 
them as “all clothing and other arti- 
cles new or used which a tourist may 
personally and reasonably require, 
taking into consideration all the cir- 
cumstances of his visit, but excluding 
all merchandise imported for commer- 
cial purposes.” Included among per- 
sonal effects are jewelry; 250 grams 
of tobacco; limited quantities of wine, 
perfume, and toilet water; 1 camera 
and 12 plates or 5 rolls of films; 1 pair 
binoculars; 1 portable radio; 1 port- 
able sound-recording apparatus; 1 
portable typewriter; sports equipment, 
etc. 

Authorization also is granted for 
each tourist to import in transit travel 
souvenirs totaling not more than $50 
in value and to export in addition 
travel souvenirs amounting to not 
more than $100. 


The Convention on Temporary Im- 
portation of Private Road Vehicles 
provides for temporary admission into 
a country without payment of import 
duty of vehicles owned by persons 
normally resident outside the territory 
of the country, subject to reexport 
of the vehicle. Usually such vehicles 
must be covered by temporary import 
papers issued by recognized motoring 
associations in conformance with 
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standard forms specified in the Con- 
vention. 

The United States is an exception in 
that it does not require bond or any 
other document for entry of foreign 
tourists and automobiles other than a 
notation on the foreign traveler’s bag- 
gage declaration. 

Free import is provided for fuel con- 
tained in a vehicle’s ordinary supply 
tank and for component parts re- 
quired for repair of vehicles already 
imported. 

Vehicles may be admitted and used 
by duly authorized third persons who 
normally reside outside the country in 
question. The importance of “drive 
yourself” cars in international motor- 
ing is recognized. 

As of March, 8 countries, according 
to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, had ratified the Convention 
on Customs Facilities for Touring: 
Belgium, Cambodia, Canada, Den- 
mark, Japan, United Kingdom, Viet- 
Nam, and Ceylon. Six had ratified the 
Customs Convention on Temporary 
Importation of Private Road Vehicles: 
Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, Denmark, 
United Kingdom, and Viet-Nam. Each 
Convention requires 15 ratifications 
before becoming effective. 


Inasmuch as U. 8S. customs regula- 
tions usually are more liberal than the 
Conventions’ provisions facilities ex- 
tended temporary foreign visitors to 
the United States will be modified only 
in minor ways. U.S. citizens, however, 
will benefit when they visit ratifying 
countries whose requirements formerly 
were less liberal. 


The provisions of these Conventions 
are regarded as minimum regulations, 
as it is recognized that wider facilities 
may be granted by individual 
countries. 





U. S. Firms Invited to 


Brazilian Congress 


The second Brazilian General 
Congress of Transportation will 
be held in Porto Alegre May 
20-26. 

American firms or individuals 
wishing to participate in the 
conference will be welcome, the 
U. 8. Embassy has been informed. 











SAS To Participate in . 
Aviation in Austria = 


Scandinavian Airlines System has 
concluded an agreement with a group 
of Austrian businessmen for establish- 
ment of Austrian civil aviation and 


the aviation company Osterreichische | 


Fluglinien (Austrian Airways) has 
been formed, SAS has announced. 

It was not stated whether Austrian 
Airways has obtained the necessary 
operation concession from the Goy- 
ernment. 

The company intends to establish 
regular connections this summer be- 
tween Vienna, Rome, Zurich, London, 
Frankfurt, Copenhagen, and Oslo, and 
at a later date connections with Bel- 
grade, Paris, Stockholm, Warsaw, Mos- 
cow, Budapest, Athens, and Tehran. 

Royal Dutch Airlines and another 
group of Austrian businessmen on 
January 9 established another Aus- 
trian aviation company, Air Austria. 

Of Austrian Airways’ share capital 
of 20 million schillings, 60 percent is 
owned by Austrian companies, mostly 
nationalized enterprises, and a bank 
dominated by the Social Democrats, 
and 40 percent is owned by SAS (26 
Austrian schillings—US$1). In event 
of future capital expansion, SAS is 
willing to reduce its share to 26 per- 
cent in favor of the Austrian group. 





British Columbia To Expand 
Electric Power Generation 


British Columbia Electric Co., Ltd., 
plans to spend C$75 million this year, 
principally for expansion of hydro- 
electric facilities, power transmission 
systems, and introduction of natural 
gas into Greater Vancouver and the 
Lower Mainland area. 

Principal projects planned include 
generation of electricity, construction 
and enlargement of mainland substa- 
tions, a mainland transmission plant, 
extension of lines and services on the 
mainland and on Vancouver Island, 
and the natural gas program for 
Greater Vancouver. 

Capital expenditure will be nearly 
twice that of 1955, amounting to C$44 
million, the largest for any single 
year in the company’s history. 

British Columbia has a potential 
hydroelectric generating capacity of 25 
million horsepower. At present 2% 
million horsepower has been de- 
veloped. 





Finnish Airlines (Finnair) on Feb- 
ruary 19 opened the first West Euro- 
pean air route to Moscow. The Mos- 
cow-Helsinki-Copenhagen flight with 
a Convair 340 took 6% hours. Service 
will be maintained twice weekly. 
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UTILITIES AND SERVICES 








COMMUNICATIONS 
NOTES 


The Amman Ministry of. Communi- 
cations is studying proposals to in- 
stall additional telephone exchange 
facilities at Jerusalem and Ramallah 
involving 2,000 and 1,000 lines, respec- 
tively. The budget for 1956 is ex- 
pected to include an estimated instal- 
lation cost of these systems prorated 
over several years.—U. S. Emb., Am- 
man. ' 

















Kuwait’s newly created Telegraph 
and Telephone Department on Febru- 
ary 1 took over the country’s tele- 
communications facilities which had 
been owned and operated by British 
Cable & Wireless, Ltd., since 1947. 

Although the British managerial 
staff was replaced, about three- 
fourths of the technical staff, who 
were Indians, agreed to continue in 
their jobs with the new Department, 
and thus continued cable communica- 
tion with other countries was as- 
sured. 


The Department plans to construct 
a new 10,000-number telephone net- 
work double the size of the system 
originally agreed upon last August. 
The addition of the new system is ex- 
pected to reduce the backlog of 3,000 
requests for telephones, some of which 
have been pending for 2 years.—U. S. 
Emb., Kuwait. 





Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co., 
Ltd., has begun work near Guayaquil 
in the installation of Ecuador’s micro- 
wave telecommunications system.— 
U.S. Emb., Quito. 





A Government-sponsored 
channel television unit is planned 
for completion in greater Bombay, 
India, by 1958, according to the local 
press. 

This unit, to consist, according to 
present proposals, of a 5-kilowatt 
transmitter serving an area of 40 
square miles, will be the first TV 
broadcasting station in India. 

Total cost of transmitter, aerial, 
cameras, and other equipment is esti- 
mated at 600,000 rupees or US$126,000, 
excluding cost of buildings. The 
average cost of a 17-inch receiving set 
would be about 1,500 rupees, or $315. 

Although the broadcasting facilities 
would be Government owned and con- 
trolled, it has been stated that private 
firms would be of help in supplying 
technical assistance and _ receiving 
Sets and in installation. A sale of 
15,000 to 20,000 sets in the first 2 years 
of broadcasting is expected by Phillips 
Electrical Co. (India) Ltd.—Cons. Gen., 
Madras. 
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Netherlands Firms To 
Promote Commercial TV 


A group of business firms in the 
Netherlands, including banks, national 
newspapers, and electronics manufac- 
turers, have applied for a concession 


to transmit commercial television pro- . 


grams over the network of the Govern- 
ment Postal, Telegraph, and Telephone 
Service. 

For this purpose N. V. Televisie Ex- 
ploitatie Maatschappij (Television Ex- 
ploitation Corp.) was founded with a 
capital of 2.5 million guilders, or 
US$658,000, of which 450,000 guilders, 
or $118,400, has been placed. 

Organizers of the new company pro- 
pose that programs with advertising 
be used to complement programs of 
the Netherlands Television Founda- 
tion, the Government subsidized or- 
ganization which operates the existing 
noncommercial television service. 

Establishment of the Television Ex- 
ploitation Corp. does not change the 
plans of the Independent National 
Television Foundation, a similar or- 
ganization previously established to 
promote commercial-television broad- 
casts. Both organizations have head- 
quarters in The Hague. 


Opposition is expected from some 
groups who believe that commercial 
television should not be established 
unless the existing system of financing 
through annual viewers’ fees is proved 
inadequate for a sound development of 
television. 

The Government’s position, accord- 
ing to the Netherlands press, seems to 
involve no objection to commercial 
television provided it is based on a 
practical plan and is adequately super- 
vised and controlled to insure against 
abuses. 


The Minister of Education, Arts, and 
Sciences will give permission for in- 
clusion of advertising programs only 
if after consultation with the Parlia- 
ment it is decided to introduce com- 
mercial television in the Netherlands. 
—U. S. Emb., The Hague. 





Kuwait-lraq Waterline Out, 
Distillation Plant Needed 


The Kuwait Government after 
nearly a year of discussion and nego- 
tiation with Iraq is not proceeding 
with construction of a water pipeline 
from the Shatt-al-Arab River in Iraq 
to Kuwait or establishment of a port 
which would be principally an oil ter- 
minus for the Basra Petroleum Co. at 
Umm Qasr. 

Additional water-distillation facili- 
ties are expected to be constructed. 
Kuwait presently obtains its water 
from one sea water distillation plant. 





Freight Rates Raised on 


Shipments to India 


An increase of slightly less 
than 10 percent in rates on 
freight moving to India from the 
east coast of North America has 
been announced by United 
States and Canada eastbound 
conference lines, the increase to 
go into effect on May 1. 

Main cargo classes covered by 
the increase are newsprint, mo- 
torcars, tractors, cotton, sulfur, 
fertilizers, and iron and steel 
goods. 











Indian Airline Proposes 
Use of British Aircraft 


Indian Airlines Corporation will rec- 
ommend to the Indian Government 
replacement as soon as possible of 
Skymasters, or DC-4 aircraft, and Vik- 
ings with Vickers Viscounts, according 
to the local press. 

DC-4 aircraft have been in opera- 
tion on inland night airmail services 
since November 1955 and on the Delhi- 
Calcutta day service since December 
20. 


Replacement of Heron aircraft with 
other aircraft on Indian feeder serv- 
ices also has been proposed. 


The company already has placed 


orders with Armstrong Ltd. of the’. 


United Kingdom for the purchase of 5 
Viscount aircraft, and they are ex- 
pected to be delivered in mid-1957. If 
the Government accepts the com- 
pany’s recommendation another 5 Vis- 
counts may be ordered. 

Indian Airlines Corporation has a 


fleet of 6 Skymasters, 8 Herons, 12 
Vikings, and 67 Dakotas. 





Guatemalan Airline Shows 
Improved Traffic, Finances 


Aviateca, the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment-owned airline, showed an in- 
crease in both freight and passenger 
traffic in 1955. 


The company’s financial position 
likewise improved and was expected 
to show a profit for the first time in 
years. 

Aviateca provides an internal air 
network for Guatemala and has 
freight service to and from Miami and 
New Orleans. It has been authorized 
to borrow $300,000 to buy additional 
planes, according to the local press, 
One of the planes presumably would 
be put in the runs to Miami and New 
Orleans, on which a DC-4 now is in 
operation. The company recently re- 
duced its freight rates to New Orleans 
to 14 cents a pound on lots of over 100 
pounds and has been actively soliciting 
freight for both runs. 























FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Cologne Spring Fair 
Expanded This Year 


The 1956 International Cologne 
Spring Fair,. held this year in three 
sections instead of two, attracted a 
total of 2,260 exhibitors and 128,000 
visitors, 


The Furniture Fair was held Feb- 
ruary 17-20, after a 2-year interval, 
and its next showing is scheduled for 
the spring of 1958. Approximately 650 
firms participated in this event, in- 
cluding 50 exhibitors from foreign 
countries. About 80 percent of the 
German furniture industry was repre- 
sented. 

Business at the furniture fair was 
extremely good, according to reports. 
Attendance totaled 53,000 of which 20 
percent were foreign visitors repre- 
senting mostly West and North Euro- 
pean countries. 

The Household Goods and Hardware 
Fair, held March 2-5, had a total of 
1,155 exhibitors, including 80 firms 
from 11 foreign countries, displaying 
all types of household appliances and 
utensils, tools, and other hardware 
items as well as cutlery, china, and 
glassware. Approximately 57,000 per- 
sons attended, including 9,000 foreign 
buyers representing 30 foreign coun- 
tries. 

Exhibitors reported good sales, pri- 
marily to foreign countries. Tools, 
locks, and fittings sold well because of 
the continuing boom in the building 
market. 

The next Household Goods and 
Hardware Fair is scheduled for Sep- 
tember 7-9. 

The Textile and Clothing Fair, held 
March 11-13, comprised textile and 
clothing goods as well as related arti- 
cles. Emphasis was placed on sports- 
wear, furs, leather clothing, under- 
wear, knitted articles, piece goods, 
and home textiles. 


First Day’s Activity Brisk 


Business was brisk on the first day 
but was quiet during the remaining 2 
days. Among the reasons advanced 
were the relatively cool weather and 
the continued buyers’ market for tex- 
tiles. Sales, however, were reported 
satisfactory for hand-embroidered 
clothing, 
quality ladies’ outer garments, par- 
ticularly blouses and skirts. Leather 
goods and costume jewelry were in 
fair demand. 

A special feature was the interna- 
tional fashion shows of the ladies’ 
outer garments industry arranged by 
12 countries. 

The next fair of this type is sched- 
uled for September 16-18. 
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knitted goods, and fine-° 


U.S. Asked To Share in 


Berlin Industries Fair 


The Federal Republic of Germany 
has extended an invitation for U. S. 
participation in the German Indus- 
tries Fair at Berlin, September 15-30. 


In addition to the invitation for 
official participation, the fair offers 
an opportunity for individual firms to 
display products in the fields of min- 
ing, iron and steel, nonferrous metals, 
chemicals, rubber, gas and water utili- 
ties, machinery, precision engineering 
and optics, electrical machinery, in- 
struments and appliances, radio and 
television, photographic equipment, 
office machinery, woodworking indus- 
tries, and chinaware. 


Foreign exhibitors are granted so- 
called foreign-exchange fair alloca- 
tions which enable German fair visi- 
tors to purchase foreign exhibited 
products. Applications for such allo- 
cations must be transmitted through 
the U. S. Embassy to the Federal Min- 
istry of Economics for manufactured 
products or to the Federal Ministry of 
Food, Agriculture, and Forestry for 
agricultural products and foodstuffs. 

The registration deadline for for- 
eign exhibitors is June 6. Interested 
firms may obtain additional informa- 
tion from Berliner Ausstellungen, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg 9, Masuren 
Allee 5-15, Wéstern Germany. 





Numerous Orders Booked at 
Utrecht Furniture Exhibit 


Exhibitors at the Fifth Furniture 
and Furnishings Trade Fair held in 
Utrecht, Netherlands, February 6-11, 
1956, were said to be satisfied with 
the orders booked. 


The fair, which was national in 
scope, received a total of 21,247 visi- 
tors of which 555 were foreign. Ex- 
hibitors totaled 246, made up of 164 
furniture manufacturers; 41 whole- 
salers of home furnishings, mostly up- 
holstery materials, curtains, drapes, 
and rugs; and 41 manufacturers of 
mattresses, beds, and fixtures. 


Only Netherlands manufacturers 
and wholesalers participated. 


The rental charge for exhibit space 
was 31 guilders, or about US$8.50, a 
square meter, which included all 
charges except those for telephone 
connections to the stands. 


A trend toward light and modern 
furniture was obser'ved as well as the 
keen competition which is being en- 
hanced by increasing imports. Prices 
remained practically the same in the 
past year. 





World Trade Week, May 20-26. 





Automation Convention 


To Meet in Namur 


The International Convention 
on Automation will be held in 
Namur, Belgium, June 26-29. 

The conference, consisting of 
four sessions, is reported to cover 
all scientific and technical as- 
pects of automation develop- 
ment. Topics for the sessions are 
principles and methods, ma- 
chines for calculation or in- 
formation, automation in pro- 
duction plants, and automation 
and its effects on life. 

Each session will consist of a 
general review of the subject by 
the chairman, the presentation 
of papers, and discussions. 

A person wishing to partici- 
pate as an observer, author of a 
paper, or as displayer of equip- 
ment, may obtain details from 
Secretariat du Congres Interna- 
tional de Cybernetique, 13, rue 
Basse-Marcelle, Namur, Belgium. 











Annual Cape Show Has 
High '56 Attendance 


The 56th Annual Cape Show, spon- 
sored by the Western Province Agri- 
cultural Society, was held March 9- 
17, 1956, at Goodwood near Cape Town, 
Union of South Africa. 

Entries totaled over 3,000, and 118,- 
7€2 persons visited the show, 22,000 
more than in the preceding year. Of 
the 52 outside exhibits of diesel trac- 
tors, earth-moving machines, and 
farm equipment, many were products 
of American manufacture. 


Inside exhibits covered such items 
as petroleum products, iron and steel, 
tires, wines, packaging and furniture, 
machine tools, sewing and knitting 
machines, household-electrical appli- 
ances, breakfast foods, chocolates and 
candies, condensed milk and other 
milk products, pianos and other musi- 
cal instruments, insecticides, and 
books. 

The exhibition, originally started as 
an agricultural fair, now shows &@ 
greater number of industrial products. 
Three industrial exhibitors have per- 
manent stands. 





Hong Kong Items To Be Shown 


The Chinese Manufacturers’ Union 
of Hong Kong reportedly will hold the 
14th Annual Exhibition of Hong Kong 
Products and set aside a section for the 
display of foreign industrial machin- 
ery. The exhibition probably will ex- 
tend from December 1956 to January 
1957. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Exchange of ... 

(Continued from Page 15) 
peneficial to the economies not only of 
the United States and Japan but of all 
the countries of the free world. 

In addition, the U. S. Government 
pas contributed to a higher level of 
trade between the two countries, no- 
tably through the negotiation of mu- 
tually advantageous tariff reductions, 
the absence of quantitative restric- 
tions on imports, and the conclusion 
of the Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce, and Navigation to which the 


Ambassador’s note refers. The results: 


of this policy are reflected in the ex- 
pansion of trade between the United 
States and Japan during recent years. 

The U.S. Government has noted the 
action taken by the Government of 
Japan which voluntarily imposed 
quotas on the export of cotton goods 
to the United States starting January 
1956. It is aware that this voluntary 
action involved difficulties for an im- 
portant segment of the Japanese 
economy. 

Because of its conviction that a 
higher: level of trade on a mutually 
beneficial basis between the United 
States and Japan is advantageous not 
only from an economic but also from 
a political and security point of view, 
this Government is opposed to at- 
tempts to frustrate that development. 
With respect to the South Carolina 
law referred to in the Ambassador’s 
note and the recently enacted law in 
Alabama, the U. S. Government must 
depend upon proceedings brought 
by interested parties in appropriate 
courts to uphold the validity of the 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation. The fact that this is the 


regular procedure under the consti- 
tutional system of the United States 
for securing authoritative determina- 
tions regarding the consistency of 
State laws with treaties is always 
pointed out by the U. S. representa- 
tives during the hegotiation of such 
treaties. 

The Government of the United 
States shares the concern of the Goy- 
ernment of Japan about the adverse 
effects which laws such as those now 
enacted in South Carolina and Ala- 
bama might have- upon the friendly 
relations between the two nations. Ac- 
cordingly, the Secretary of State has 
the honor to inform the Ambassador 
of Japan that he communicated with 
the Governor of Alabama concerning 
the political, economic, and legal 
problems connected with such laws in 
order to make the Governor aware of 
the adverse effects of the bill while it 
was awaiting his signature. The Sec- 
retary of State has the honor further 
to inform the Ambassador of Japan 
that he is forwarding an expression of 
concern to the Governor of South 
Carolina together with a copy of this 
note’ and the Ambassador’s note 
referred to above. 





Sweden’s Economic... 
(Continued from Page 3) 


show that Swedish demand for Ameri- 
can goods reflects economic develop- 
ments in Sweden and in countries of 
supply. The drought in Sweden in the 
summer of 1955 appears to have 
influenced the heavy purchase 
of grain, reported to be primarily 
fodder grain, in the United States. 
U. S. exports of grain reached almost 
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$3 million, as compared with only 
$570,000 in 1954. Edible-food exports 
also increased, fruits and preparations 
showind the greatest rise—$8.6 million, 
as compared with $7.5 million in 1954. 
These exports fell far short of the 
heavy shipments in 1947 when Sweden 
reintroduced its wartime import con- 
trol to safeguard its balance-of-pay- 
ments position. 

The increased use of frozen foods is 
reflected in the rather sharp rise in 
exports of home and farm freezers. 
They accounted for half of the $1.2 
million worth of exports of household 
equipment and appliances shipped to 
Sweden in 1955. Exports of household 
refrigerators and semiautomatic and 
automatic washing machines account- 
ed for the only other significant ex- 
ports of consumer durable goods ex- 
cept automobiles. The classification 
“automobiles and automotive parts,” 
which remained subject to licensing 
under Sweden’s transit dollar import 
regulations, was the largest individual 
item recorded. among U. S. exports 
to Sweden in 1955 and reflects the 
strong demand. These exports totaled 
$23 million or 14 percent of all U. 8. 
exports to Sweden in 1955. Auto- 
mobile sales in Sweden were subjected 
to some of the restrictive measures 
adopted by the Government to stem 
inflation. 


Coal, lubricating oils, industrial raw 
materials, and machinery moved at 
high levels in 1955. However, the ship- 
ment of raw cotton showed a sharp 
drop from $10 million to $4 million. 
This was because Sweden’s textile in- 
dustry did not share in the high level 
operation of other industries in 1955. 
Reduced coal imports from Poland and 
the United Kingdom led to a sharp 
rise in U. S. coal exports. 

The high level of activity’in the 
mechanical workshop industry con- 
tributed to the increased demand for 
steel-mill products. These exports 
from the United States increased by 
almost $7 million. While machinery ex- 
ports showed significant increases for 
practically all categories, tractor ex- 
ports declined. However, the Govern- 
ment treated applications to import 
tractors from the United States liber- 
ally, even under the control system, 
because such imports fitted into 
Sweden’s agricultural development 
program. Exports of office machinery 
dropped slightly in 1955; chemical and 
chemical product exports increased. 

U. 8. imports from Sweden, which 
totaled $85 million in 1955, as com- 
pared with $76 million in 1954, showed 
increases for most import categories. 
Some drop occurred in the edible ani- 
mal products, and in wood, paper, and 
textile fiber groups. Woodpulp, how- 
ever, still was the largest import item, 
followed rather closely by metals and 
manufactures, other than machinery. 
There was also a rather noticeable 
increase in machinery imports from 
$8.9 million to $12.3 million. 
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French Textile Industry Suffers 
Decline; Cotton Sector Hard Hit 


The French textile industry, which in 1954 had shown signs of com- 
plete recovery from its 1952 recession, suffered a new decline in 1955. 

The recession was marked particularly in the cotton-textile industry. 
While most Western European cotton-textile industries have suffered 
reverses in the past year, the French industry has been especially 


hard hit by the decline of its im- 
portant market in. the former Indo- 
chinese States. The uncertain outlook 
in the French industry was reflected 
in 1955 in a 40-percent reduction of 
French raw-cotton imports from the 
United States. 


The effect of the slump in the tex- 
tile sector, which’is in contrast to 
the overall economic expansion in 
France, has aroused widespread public 
concern. In the past 2 years, 176 
French textile plants have shut down, 
leaving some 30,000 workers unem- 
ployed. Concentration of these plants 
in a few areas has led to a serious 
regional unemployment problem, de- 
spite the strong general demand for 
labor in the counrty as a whole. 


The overall production index for the 
French textile industry in 1955 was 5.2 
percent lower than for 1954 and only 
6 percent better than for the crisis 
year 1952. It is in sharp contrast to 
the nation’s combined industrial in- 
dex, which climbed steadily and aver- 
aged 10 percent above the preceding 
year’s level. 

The textile industry’s output would 
have to rise at least 7 percent each 
year to hold its relative place in the 
economy. Instead, it slipped down- 
ward after the first quarter of 1955 
and displayed no encouraging trend 
until the very end of that year. Certain 
indications then developed so that 
early 1956 returns may register an 
upturn. 

Cotton Output Drops Sharply 

An estimated 80 percent of the drop 
in total textile production was caused 
by depressed conditions in the cotton 
branch. During most of 1955 less than 
45 percent of cotton spindle and loom 
capacity was being utilized. Cotton 
yarn and thread production declined 
by 10.6 percent from 1954 levels; stocks 
were at the same level at the end of 
1955 as at the end of 1954, but fewer 
orders were on the books. Cotton- 
fabric production decreased by 11.3 
percent; stocks were maintained at an 


even level, but orders were down 
slightly. 
The decline in exports to the 


French Union’s oversea markets ac- 
counted for an estimated 80 percent 
of the decrease in French cotton- 
fabric production in 1955 as compared 
with 1954. French manufacturers have 
become dependent on these markets 
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as the means of compensating for 
the loss of traditiona! outlets. 

The bulk of cotton-fabric exports 
has been taken in past years by over- 
sea territories. Their aggregate de- 
mand in 1953 and 1954, despite a 
marked decline from the 1951 level, 
accounted for about one-quarter of 
the French cotton-industry activity. 
Orders received from oversea terri- 
tories fell sharply in 1955 despite 
notable price reductions designed to 
meet mounting competition, and 
French textile exports to Viet-Nam, 
which already have fallen sharply, 
now may be reduced to one-quarter 
of the former level. This trend will 
necessitate reconversion in certain 
French enterprises, which hitherto 
have specialized in goods for the Asi- 
atic market. The French Government 
reportedly is considering increasing 
the export-aid rate accorded textile 
exports to Viet-Nam. 


Domestic Market Promising 


Accumulating evidence indicates 
that the French domestic-market for 
textile products may be increasing in 
the face of continuing high-retail 
prices. The per capita consumption of 
textile products—7.8 kilograms in 1954, 
compared with 7.3 kilograms in the 
depressed year 1938—is almost twice 
that of Italy and slightly higher than 
Belgium, but compares unfavorably 
with several other countries, notably 
the United Kingdom with 9.8, and 
the United States with 16.9. 

The great quantities of reconsti- 
tuted supplies in the early postwar 
years appear to have reached the 
stage where replacement is necessary. 
The clothing-consumption index—at 
constant prices—has risen from 100 in 
1952 to 104 in 1953 and 109 in 1954, 
but the percentage of total expendi- 
ture for clothing has declined by 
15.1 percent, 14.7 percent, and 14.4 
percent, respectively, in the same 
years. 


Other branches of the French tex- 
tile industry fared better than the 
cotton sector in 1955, and several 
showed progress over 1954. The wool 
branch, second in importance, came 
close to equaling its 1954 production. 
Rayon-yarn production was higher in 
each quarter than in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1954, and the quarterly 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Natural Resources in 
Greenland Appraised 


Mineral deposits at Mester, 
Greenland, proved by diamond eo 
ing, are estimated to contain 60,000 to 
70,000 metric tons of lead and 15,000 
to 20,000 tons of zinc, a sufficient 
amount to make current mining op- 
erations profitable even under the dif- 
ficult conditions prevailing locally, ac- 
cording to press sources. 


As extracted, the ore contains 12 
percent lead and 8 percent zinc. It 
is crushed and sorted before shipment 
to refineries in Belgium and Germany 
to reduce shipping costs. 


Prospecting has indicated an im- 
portant deposit of molybdenum ore in 
a nearly inaccessible location. Further 
investigation will be required to de- 
termine whether extraction will be 
possible or profitable. 


Modernization of coal mining is 
planned at Disko, which has been op- 
erated on a small scale for many 
years. Extensive flelds of medium- 
grade—5,000 kilogram-calorie—coal 
are said to be at Nugsuak, not far 
from Disko. 

A 1-million-ton deposit of iron ore— 
50 percent Fe—reportedly has been 
found at Ivigtut, not far from the Fox 
waterfall. Hydroelectric-power de- 
velopment for electric smelting pur- 
poses has been mentioned as a possi- 
bility. 





Portuguese Imports of Cars 


Increase in Value, Number 


Portuguese automobile imports rose 
14 percent in value in 1955. The num- 
ber of units jumped from 10,003 in 
1954 to 11,053 in 1955. 

French automobile manufacturers 
increased their sales in Portugal by 
59 percent in terms of units and 6 
percent in value. Imports of German 
cars increased 16 percent in number 
and 28 percent in value. 

These substantial gains compare 
with sharply reduced automobile im- 
ports from Italy, down 17 percent in 
number and 18 percent in value, and 
from the United Kingdom, down 9 
percent in units and 13 percent in 
value. 

Imports of U. S. automobiles in- 
creased from 546 to 582 units, up 7 
percent, and the value rose from 349 
million escudos in 1954 to 36.8 million 
in 1955, an increase of 5 percent (1 
escudo—US$0.035). 

Motortruck imports increased by 
1,114 units to a total of 5,006 units in 
1955. The United Kingdom and Ger- 
many each supplied about 40 percent 
in terms of value.—U. S. Emb., Lisbon. 
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U. S. Main Supplier of 


Films to Switzerland 


The United States continues to be 
the largest supplier of feature films 
on the Swiss market. 

Feature-length films imported into 
Switzerland in 1955 totaled 513. Of 
this number, the United States sup- 
plied 194 films; France, 82; Western 
Germany, 94; Italy, 75; Great Britain, 
$3; Austria, 13; and the remainder 
came from other countries. 

Since Switzerland has almost no 
production of its own, these film-im- 
port figures reflect the origin of films 
seen on Swiss theater screens in the 


past year. 

The United States also ranks first in 
footage in Swiss imports of short sub- 
jects, followed by Western Germany 
and France. 

Switzerland imported in 1954 a total 
of 453 feature-length films, of which 
185 were U. S. films. 

About 530 motion-picture theaters 
operate in Switzerland with a total 
seating capacity of approximately 
190,000. The Swiss Film Chamber es- 
timates that U. S. films take 65 per- 
cent of total available screen time 
in Swiss theaters. 





French Textile . . . 
(Continued from Page 26) 
production figures for staple-fiber and 
rayon-woven goods were consistently 
higher except in the fourth quarter 
when they registered 6 percent and 13 
percent declines, respectively, from the 
wnusually high levels of the fourth 

quarter of 1954. 

Rayon weaving progressed in vol- 
ume, but is reported to have declined 
in financial returns. Synthetic-textile 
production—chiefly nylon—continued 
its rapid climb, which has influenced 
the evolution of the knitted-goods 
branch. The highly concentrated jute 
industry also progressed over 1954, but 
the old-line linen branch reflected the 
generally depressed conditions. 


Substitution of artificial and mixed 
fibers and development of new prod- 
ucts and sidelines in the several 
branches of the industry is expected 
to influence the lines of demarcation 
between them, with a tendency for 
hew capital and labor to gravitate to- 
hs the newer products.—U. S, Emb., 

aris. 





Bordeaux Wine Harvest Lost 

Three-fourths of the 1956 Bordeaux 
wine harvest will be lost as a result of 
damage done to vineyards by freezing 
weather in February, a French agri- 
cultural research center has an- 
nounced. 

The cold weather also destroyed 80 
percent of the region’s fruit crop, 90 
percent of the winter-wheat crop, and 
100 percent of the winter-barley and 
Oats crops. 


April 30, 1956 





Radio Factory Opens 


Near Calcutta 


A new State-owned radio re- 
ceiver and battery manufactur- 
ing factory has opened at Kal- 
yani, India, 35 miles from Cal- 
cutta. 

The plant, known as the Radio 
and Battery Manufacturing 
Center, has a production ca- 
pacity of 500 receivers a month 
and facilities for repair services. 

Under its rural broadcasting 
promotion scheme, the West 
Bengal government proposes to 
supply a radio to every village 
and secondary school in the 
State.—U. S. Cons., Calcutta. 











British Film Showings 
Meet Required Quotas 


British motion-picture showings of 
British-made films in 4,161 theaters for 
the quota year 1954-55 averaged 29.4 
percent for first features and 31.2 per- 
cent for supporting programs, accord- 
ing to the Board of Trade. 

The Cinematograph Films Act pro- 
vides that 30 percent of first-feature 


films and 25 percent of supporting 
films exhibited in British theaters 


must be British productions but allows 


quota reliefs. 


The three principal British theater 
circuits, which are not eligible for 
quota relief, exceeded their quotas for 
both first features and supporting pro- 
grams. 


A total of 529 exhibitors failed to 
achieve the prescribed quota for first 
features, and 642 failed to make the 
quota for supporting programs. 

British-film production reportedly 
is not large enough to enable some ex- 
hibitors to meet the prescribed quotas 
except by showing old films, and first- 
run and many second-run theaters are 
reluctant to do this merely to meet 
quotas. 





Yugoslav Radio Production 


To Be Doubled This Year 


Yugoslavia will produce 160,000 radio 
sets in 1956, twice the number manu- 
factured in 1955, according to the 
Zagreb press. 

Most of the radios produced in 1956 
will be priced lower than those previ- 
ously manufactured. 


Production in subsequent years re- 
portedly will reach 300,000 sets an- 
nually because of the available raw 
materials and the increase in skilled 
workers.—U. S. I. A., Zagreb. 


COMMODITY NEWS 


Durgapur Stee! Project 
Details Expected in May 


Final specifications and tenders for 
the proposed steel plant at Durgapur, 
West Bengal, are expected to be sub- 
mitted by mid-May, as provided in an 
agreement between the Government of 
India and the British Steel Works 
Construction Co., Ltd., a consortium 


; of British manufacturers. 


The plant, machinery, equipment, 
and a greater part of the steel struc- 
tures, refractories, and other materials 
required would be supplied by the 
British consortium, which also would 
carry out the construction and civil- 
engineering work at the site, under 
the supervision of the Indian Govern- | 
ment’s consulting engineers. 

The foreign-exchange cost of the 
plant, equipment, and materials is ex- 
pected to be about 666 million rupees 
(1 rupee=US$0.21). The cost in In- 
dia of erection; civil-engineering work, 
and construction materials is expect- 
ed to be 490 million rupees. 

A syndicate of British banks has 
agreed to give credits up to 152 million 
rupees toward financing part of the 
foreign-exchange cost of the plant at 
an interest rate of 1 percent over the 
prevailing United Kingdom bank rate. 

The United Kingdom Government 
will make the Indian Government a 
loan of 200 million rupees, the interest 
rate to be that at which the United 
Kingdom Government can borrow in 
the market, plus a small addition for 
administrative charges. These two 
credits will be used for making pay- 
ments to the suppliers after the first 
2 years. Payments during the first 2 
years of the plant’s construction are 
to be made out of India’s own 
resources. 

The Durgapur plant with a million- 
ton ingot capacity is expected to pro- 
duce about 200,000 tons of foundry- 
grade pig iron and 790,000 tons of me- 
dium structurals, blooms and billets 
for forging, billets for rerollers, wheels, 
tires, axles, and sleepers. The melting 
and rolling capacity could be increas- 
ed by 25 percent with relatively minor 
additions to the plant. A coal wash- 
ery at the site of the steet plant has 
been proposed. 





Mexican Firm Plans Purchase 


Guanos y Fertilizantes, S. A., a Mex- 
ican semiofficial fertilizer firm, an- 
nounced an investment in its Coat- 
zacoalcos plan of 200 million pesos, 
of which 100 million pesos will be 
used to purchase machinery abroad. 

The plant’s proposed annual pro- 
duction is set at 49,500 tons of am- 
monia, 72,600 tons of nitric acid, 
81,470 tons of ammonium nitrate, and 


a large quantity of triple superphos- 
phate. 
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Exim Credit Applications Rise 


Applications for credits to finance 
exports of U. S. concerns were received 
by the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington in 1955 at a rate of two and 
one-half times that of the preceding 
year, the Bank’s semiannual report 
states. 

In the period July 1-December 31 
the Bank authorized 74 new credits 
and credit lines totaling $181.3 million, 
as follows: 


Number of Millions 
Applicant credits of dollars 
Oversea buyers of U.S. 
products ..........- 16 131.7 
U. 8S. firms: 
Exporter credit 
Tt siedaceeces 40 28.8 
Exporter credits .. 18 20.8 


Gross income for the 6-month period 
was $43.2 million. After payment of 
interest and administrative expenses 
the Bank realized a net income of 
$30.3 million. This net income to- 
gether with previously earned surplus 
set aside for reserves totaled $397.4 
million as of December 31, 1955. 

Interest payments to the U. S. 
Treasury for the July-December period 
were reported as $12.2 million, or 28.3 
percent of the Bank’s gross income for 
the period. The Bank pays interest to 
the Treasury on all funds borrowed 
at a rate determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury after taking into 
account the average cost of money 
to the United States. 

The Bank’s loaning operations from 
the date it was founded, February 12, 
1934, through December 31, 1955, were 
as follows: 


Billions 

of dollar 

Ry PEO cccckacccssocbocccescces 74 
Cancellations and expirations .......«, 14 
DOD ccchcacccotcesoetesceseces 5.1 
ROPRYMOENS . on. cccccccccccccsccccsvccs 2.4 
Loans Outstanding ........eeeesccseseece 2.7 
Authorizations not yet disbursed ...... 0.9 


The entire cost of the Bank’s oper- 
ations in this period continued to be 
paid out of Bank earnings, as has 
been the case for more than 20 years. 

Discussing the credit program for 
the benefit of U. S. exporters the 
Bank’s president stated that the 
credit line program for U. S. exporters 


was inaugurated in November 1954, 
and by December 31, 1955, a total of 130 
exporter credit lines had been author- 
ized to the extent of $173,487,904. 


U. S. Exporters Denied 
Privileges To Export 


Eugene Hobart Cole of Hidalgo, Tex., 
and Jerome Herbert Ross and his firm, 
Blake-Smith Pipe and Steel Co. of 
Burbank, Calif., have been denied all 
U. S. export privileges for 2 years, the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce has an- 
nounced. 

The denial order, issued April 10, 
also suspends Blakely Smith of Hous- 
ton, Tex., from participation in U. 8. 
exports requiring validated licenses 
for 1 year. 

The suspensions resulted from traf- 
ficking in and misuse of an export li- 
cense, and false statements on an 
export license application and export 
declarations in connection with un- 
authorized shipments of steel scrap 
to Mexico. 

BFC said that in 1952, when steel 
scrap was in short supply and under 
strict export limitations, the three 
parties entered into an arrangement 
which circumvented these controls. In 
line with this arrangement, Ross ob- 





tained a license to export structural 
steel to Mexico by making false state- 
ments as to the purchaser and end use, 
Ross, with Smith, who at that time 
was associated with Ross and who 
endorsed the license in the name of 
the Blake-Smith firm, then delivered 
the license to Cole and received $2,240 
for their part in the transaction. Cole 
thereafter used the license to ship 
1,186 tons of steel scrap to an unau- 
thorized consignee in Mexico by falsi- 
fying shippers export declarations, 

BFC said Smith received the shorter 
and less severe suspension because he 
took a relatively minor part in the vio- 
lations, cooperated in BFC’s investiga- 
tion, and consented to the suspension 
order. Cole denied, and Ross failed to 
answer the charges. 

All three of the parties were con- 
victed and fined by the U. 8S. District 
Court for the Southern District of 
Texas for these offenses in 1955. BFC’s 
action was held pending the outcome 
of the criminal case. 

The denial order applies not only 
to the named individuals and firm, but 
also to any person or firm with whom 
they may be associated by ownership, 
control, or position of responsibility. 
It further states that no export service 
barred by the order may be performed 
on their behalf by any other person 
or firm without prior BFC approval. 
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